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A Book Review Club For Adults 


By Gladys R. White * 


T is a truism that American life today 

is characterized by a growing intellec- 
tual alertness. Certain signs have pointed 
to the need of more than ordinary ac- 
tivity in the library world to meet the 
developing attitude of the public. We 
have tried to advertise ourselves in the 
library, thru the radio, the press, and all 
the facilities our communities afford. Li- 
braries, the country over, have explained 
falling circulation as the logical conse- 
quence of cuts in book appropriations, 
and of the failure on the part of libraries 
to meet successfully the competition of 
the stage, the movies, and the radio for 
the reader’s interest. 

These two factors, the false economies 
of the depression and the numberless 
competing diversions of the day, may 
provide us with alibis for decreased cir- 
culation. If we could feel that circula- 
tion is all that counts in the average pub- 
lic library, we could rest content after 
explaining away its decline, and making 
all the usual efforts to increase it by 
applying the latest publicity  stimulli. 
Some of us believe, however, that those 
for whom the library primarily exists, 
those readers who love and demand good 
books, must not be allowed to drift from 
the library because of lowered book bud- 
gets or more attractive diversions else- 
where, if efforts of ours can prevent it. 

Pearl Smart, the branch librarian, be- 
lieved that a book club for adults would 
be an undertaking very likely to appeal 
to just this group of people. Our library 
is in a community where reading taste is 
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very good and ordinarily needs little 
stimulation. If a book club could be 
made interesting to these people we felt 
that not only would they gain increased 
use and pleasure from the library, but 
the library itself might be the chief 
gainer in drawing to itself those who 
ought naturally to be its chief supporters 
in the neighborhood. 


In the Beginning 


Our branch library is a one-story 
building which has been remodeled from 
a row of stores. It is sunny and bright 
enough for most of our purposes, but in 
size and space it is almost tragically in- 
adequate. For several seasons our chil- 
dren’s librarian had been conducting suc- 
cessful book clubs for young people in 
the dark, unfinished library basement 
which is the only space available during 
the day. The children had considered it 
great fun to be allowed behind the li- 
brary scenes in this way ; but we felt that 
adults would find such surroundings ex- 
tremely unattractive for meetings. Since 
we planned to begin with just a few 
willing spirits, we decided to use the 
only partitioned-off space in the library, 
our combined workroom, lunchroom, and 
office. Its small space had been made as 
attractive as we could manage with 
simple curtains, a pretty couch cover, 
and a gay peasant tablecloth brought 
back from Europe by the librarian. We 
thought the little room might lend a 
pleasant informality to the meetings. 

All these plans took shape in the fall 
of 1935. We began by asking a few of 
those library users whom we knew to be 
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serious readers. Some people were very 
friendly and interested from the start; 
while others were cautious, even wary, 
about allowing themselves to be drawn 
into an activity which they might not 
like. We also put a small notice on the 
bulletin board inviting anyone interested 
to consult the librarian. 


This problem of getting the right 
membership was of great importance be- 
cause the club would have to succeed or 
fail on the basis of its membership. We 
wanted a membership which would con- 
sist of people who would gladly share 
the work and pleasure of a book review 
club. We definitely did not want a group 
who would listen acquiescently to book 
talks. Our city offers many extension 
courses on literature and there are num- 
erous opportunities to hear lectures on 
books. Altho book talks and lectures 
would, perhaps, attract larger audiences 
and create a greater superficial interest, 
what we wanted to have was an intelli- 
gent, small group, each member of which 
would be an active participant in review- 
ing and discussing books. That is still 
our ideal, not yet accomplished, but, we 
hope, finally to be achieved. 


The book club has long outgrown its 
infant stages. We have now almost com- 
pleted the second season of fortnightly 
meetings. A meeting once every two 
weeks we have found is frequent enough 
to maintain interest and yet allow time 
for necessary preparation. In the begin- 
ning the meetings were all conducted 
very informally and that has continued 
to be the way of the club. The first few 
meetings were hopefully held with only 
eight or ten people gathered around the 
workroom table, and in the nature of 
things the librarian was the chairman of 
the gathering. Now that we have grown 
and gained in self confidence we have 
found that it works even better to allow 
the management of the club to be taken 
over by its members. The club could 
hardly be the success it is today without 
the constant thought and help which its 
present able chairman has given. 


Our membership has been interestingly 
varied in its composition. When it was 


very small the few members were those 
willing to do book reviewing for the 
group. Now that the club has been 
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widely advertised by word of mouth we 
have a much larger number of people 
who prefer to let others do the talking 
and reviewing while they listen. We do 
not wish to exclude anyone but we would 
rather not have as members people to 
whom our meetings will merely be an- 
other place to go. 


Membership 


Our members’ ages range from the 
twenties thru the forties. We have a 
considerably larger membership enrolled, 
but the average group meeting now sees 
from twenty to thirty people present. 
These include teachers, students, house- 
wives, and businessmen. One curious 
sidelight on the membership is that men 
have been timid about joining. Perhaps 
they look upon the group as something 
chiefly attractive to women. Neverthe- 
less the men who have come have been 
among our best members and really seem 
to have enjoyed the meetings. Perhaps 
in time their number will increase. 

What do we do at book club meetings / 
What kind of books do we discuss? We 
have discussed every kind of book and 
important magazine articles as well. Our 
varied membership includes so many dif- 
ferent points of view as to life and the 
affairs of the world that our discussions 
are frequently very interesting. Only a 
few minutes at each meeting are devoted 
to business. After this comes the book 
roll call, a regular feature of every meet- 
ing. The chairman calls the roll for all 
members present and each one is ex- 
pected to tell briefly of any book he or 
she may have read in the intervening 
fortnight. At first there was a little dif- 
ficulty in discouraging some members 
from the only method of discussing a 
book which they knew, that is, a com- 
plete detailed account of the plot. Most 
members respond very readily, now, to 
this roll call and some feel they have 
acquired greater ease in expressing them- 
selves. Members are encouraged to read 
along their own interests for the roll call. 
If one member is especially interested in 
art or music or the drama, it becomes 
natural for him to keep the rest of the 
group informed of worthwhile books on 
his special interest. 
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Books Reviewed 


The program of books to be reviewed 
during the season is planned in advance 
by a committee which includes the club 
chairman, several members, and _ the 


branch librarian, Miss Pearl Smart. 
Sometimes we have a review of books 
like Proust’s Remembrance of Things 


Past, but more generally the reviews are 
of current books or of books connected 
with subjects of current interest. We 
could not fail to review Gone With the 
Wind, but ordinarily we do not stress 
best sellers. Occasionally a guest speaker 
is asked to review some book on which 
he has special knowledge. The list of 
books reviewed last season included 
Idiot's Delight by Sherwood, Paradise 
Lost by Odets, Sweden, The Middle Way 
by Child, Heads and Tales by Hoffman, 
John Reed by Hicks, Brothers Ashkenazi 
by Singer, and Singing in the Wilderness 
by Peattie. 

When a long review is planned of an 
important book of the last few seasons, 
the preceding meeting is usually devoted 
to brief reviews and discussions of re- 
lated books by the members. Last winter 
a very successful series was built around 
a book talk on Lin Yutang’s My Coun- 
try and My People given by one of the 
librarian’s friends who spent her early 
life in China. By holding a Chinese 
night at the preceding meeting interest 
was built up for the longer review. At 
that preliminary meeting the members 
discussed other books on China which 
had been assigned to them for brief re- 


views. These books ranged from Pearl 
Buck’s The Exile to Agnes Smedley’s 


Chinese Destinies. On occasions when 
we have a guest speaker the public is in- 
vited to share the even'ng with the club. 

This plan of featuring a special book 
or topic with a member or guest speaker 
giving the principal revew, following 
one or two preliminary meetings for 
which all members are expected to do 
background reading, has worked very 
successfully this season. Beside the ser- 
ies of meetings centering about books on 
China, we conducted another series based 
on The Flowering of New England and 
still another on the life and works of 
Pushkin (in honor of the centenary of 
his death). The preliminary evenings 
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for these feature meetings were spent on 
the great writers of the New England 
school and on famous works of Russian 
literature. 

At the end of each meeting members 
are given an opportunity to look over 
and select new books taken from the 
shelves and put aside on the day of the 
meeting. These books usually include 
some which have been discussed at pre- 
vious meetings or which will provide 
background reading when a series of 
nights is to be devoted to a larger topic. 
A surprisingly large percentage of good 
non-fiction and fiction is always charged 
out to the members at this time, for their 
personal reading and for report at the 
next roll call. 

It goes without saying that a club of 
this kind means much planning for the 
librarian and some extra work for the 
staff. At first, when volunteers for re- 
viewing were few, the librarian and her 
assistants did a large share of this. Oc 
casionally we still review books for the 
group. To the librarian and her staff 
falls the work of making book lists and 
bibliographies, and selecting books for 
the meetings. On the librarian rests the 
ultimate responsibility for the programs. 
We have tried to make the group stand 
mainly upon its own feet, but since the 
library sponsors the club it cannot fail to 
take responsibility when necessary. 

For ourselves the little venture has 
proved quite conclusively that such a 
book club can function successfully and 
for the benefit of both the public and the 
library. The people who have come to 
the library for club meetings have taken 
a new and personal interest in us as a 
needed institution. Members have seen 
for themselves crowded quarters and lack 
of facilities. We will not have to con 
vince these library users that we need 
larger quarters or a new building with a 
lecture hall. Nor do they need to be 
convinced of the value of the library’s 
efforts for the people of the district; 
they have come and seen and even, in a 
way, been a part of the working of the 
library. Thru our book club there now 
exists in our community a nucleus of in- 
telligent people who have become newly 
aware of the library’s value—they will 
be good friends for the library to have. 








Bringing Books to the Playfields 














In Ellensburg, Wash., under the direction of Sarah L. Ryder, the librarian, books were 
brought to the playfields four afternoons a week in a borrowed automobile. The shelves at 
the parks were built by schoolboys. The total cost for this successful experiment in connecting 
reading with play was ‘92 cents (for gasoline), our time, and the wear and tear on our 
dispositions.’’ 








Staff Rotation and Exchange 
By Elizabeth G. Henry * 


COMMITTEE of eight was appointed in 

June 1937 to investigate the subjects of 
interdepartmental rotation and interlibrary ex- 
changes for the Staff Association of the 
Seattle Public Library. The committee’s 
method of doing this was as follows: 

First, it endeavored to contact a variety of 
individuals on the staff in order to find out 
the general feeling in regard to the advantages 
and disadvantages of a system of interdepart- 
mental and interlibrary exchanges. 

Second, the Committee wrote to the Per- 
sonnel Division of A.L.A. and to the librarians 
of some of the larger public libraries. 

Third, the Committee worked out a ques- 
tionnaire which was submitted to the heads of 
departments, divisions, and branches in the 
Seattle Public Library, in order to obtain the 
specific information necessary for the drawing 
up of a scheme of operation. 


Interlibrary and Interdepartmental 
Exchange 


The Committee found that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to formulate any scheme of 
interlibrary exchange. Besides the specific 
difficulties of exchange with certain libraries 
on account of Civil Service requirements, 
salary adjustments, interference in promotions, 
the consensus of opinion was that each case 
has to be handled independently rather than by 
establishing a set system. Both the A.L.A. 
and the P.N.L.A. have committees working on 
schemes for personnel exchanges between li- 
braries. This committee feels that such pro- 
fessional associations can put into working 
order such a system, whereas one library can- 
not undertake it as a regular program without 
the cooperation of other libraries or the back- 
ing of some such central agency. 


There seemed to be a good deal of unanim- 
ity among the staff in favoring a system of 
interdepartmental exchange or staff rotation. 
Many indicated the feeling that such a system 
would bring fresh enthusiasm and a new view- 
point to all members of the staff. It was sug- 
gested that rotation should give each staff 
member a better knowledge of the whole col- 
lection of the library, that it should enable 
them to help the public more efficiently thru 
their increased knowledge of other depart- 
ments, and enable them to know how their 
own department can help others. It should 
draw the whole system together and take away 
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minor hostilities between departments. While 
work in other departments should help the 
assistant to understand and appreciate them, 
at the same time it might tend to deepen her 
understanding and appreciation of her own de- 
partment. Moreover, it was thought that occa- 
sional shifts in personnel might act as a relief 
to tensions within departments and misunder- 
standings that invariably do arise when human 
beings are associated closely together over a 
long period of time. 

One expressed it this way, “After a number 
of years even in the most interesting work, 
there is danger of monotony. One is apt to 
gain a certain facility which has become auto- 
matic. In other words, one is stranded on a 
plateau of learning. A change to a new en- 
vironment and to a new work acts as an irri- 
tant or stimulant and stirs one to effort. One 
returns to one’s owr department with renewed 
energy, perhaps to see the familiar field with 
new eyes and to see possibilities for improve- 
ment where before one took the old routine 
for granted.” 


Views of Head Librarians 


The second part of the Committee’s pro- 
gram was to write to the librarians of some 
of the larger public libraries. Answers were 
received from twelve. None of these ex- 
pressed themselves as wholly unfavorable 
altho two replied that they had never tried a 
system of rotation in any sense; and one of 
these felt that no such system could be carried 
out to any considerable extent because of the 
burden on the taxpayer. One library was in- 
clined to think that there is more lost than 
gained in a rotation system except in the case 
of new or younger members of the staff; and 
another, while agreeing to interdepartmental 
exchange in principle, does not believe that its 
past experience with rotation has been par- 
ticularly satisfactory. While none of the other 
libraries has any definitely worked out policy, 
they have all tried to rotate their staff to some 
extent in order to give opportunity for a 
variety of experience. Many of them say they 
would have liked to do more but shortage of 
staff and other practical difficulties have stood 
in the way. One librarian, altho in favor of 
interdepartmental exchanges, believes that “a 
set scheme is almost sure to break down.” 
He writes: “The difficulties are that frequently 
an individual staff member either has some 
outstanding quality of some outstanding de- 
ficiency that indicates him as some one to be 
made an exception. Department conditions 
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frequently are such that it is hard to spare 
people at the time when a set scheme calls for 
shifts.” Other libraries seem to imply that, 
owing to having no set scheme, they have been 
inclined to let an assistant stay too long in one 
place. 

As a general thing the libraries indicate that 
rotation works better for younger members 
than for those who have taken on heavier re- 
sponsibilities in their departments. But in one 
of the libraries a number of compulsory ex- 
changes have been made in department heads, 
in order to bring new ideas to a department 
and to give new incentives to the heads. The 
librarian of this library remarks: “I often con- 
sider whether it would not be a wise policy to 
rotate the head of the department among the 
older members of a department staff and thus 
keep new ideas working into the library serv- 
ice.” 

Many of the libraries state that they think it 
is especially good for the catalog departments’ 
staffs to have assignments in the public depart- 
ments but some of them indicate that it is not 
practical to put this on an exchange basis, “be- 
cause staff members of public departments are 
not apt to be useful or welcome in a catalog 
department for regular schedule assignments.” 
At least one of the libraries suggests that they 
try not to upset their special department staffs 
since they do not feel it advisable to move an 
assistant who has knowledge and training for 
work in a special field and is doing good work 
there. Another states that the fact that it is 
broken up into specialized departments with 
small staffs has made it difficult to release 
people with a special knowledge of any one 
department in order to give them experience 
in another department. However, this library 
regrets that it has not been able to rotate more 
systematically. A number of the libraries seem 
to indicate that interdepartmental exchange 
could be used more extensively in Circulation 
and» Branches than elsewhere. Indianapolis 
tells of an interesting plan for interdepart- 
mental visits. 


Drawbacks and Advantages 


The specific drawbacks most generally men- 
tioned to any system of rotation are: the ele- 
ment of waste motion and time lost on the 
part of everyone concerned and, especially, 
that it puts extra work on the department 
heads. Also that it frequently weakens strong 
departments without permanently strengthen- 
ing weak ones and sometimes imposes hard- 
ships on staff members in the form of travel 
inconveniences and unwelcome assignments. 

Some of the particular advantages of rota- 
tion mentioned in these letters are: that it 
enables an assistant to build up a greater 
variety of experience, to know what can be 
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found in other departments, increases her all- 
round efficiency and trains her for ultimate 
positions of considerable responsibility; and 
that it makes it possible for the library to have 
the opinion of more than one department head 
on each staff member’s work. The special ad- 
vantages for new and younger members have 
already been mentioned. Specifically, it was 
said that rotation helps inexperienced members 
of the staff to find themselves, enables the li- 
brary to place them under direction which 
seems most likely to develop best their strong 
points and helps the library to discover talent 
One library states: “During the depression a 
good many departmental shifts were made 
necessary by conditions at that time and we 
felt that it was one of the minor compensa- 
tions for that disaster.” The committee was 
very much interested in this statement since it 
paralleled so closely the experience in the 
Seattle Public Library. Assistants who under- 
went such shifts here have said that they feel 
assured that they gained much from them. 
The questionnaire sent to heads of depart 
ments, division heads, and branch librarians in 
this library asked the following questions: 


1. To what department or departments would you 
like to have some of your assistants rotate 
to make them more valuable to your depart 


ment? 


to bor 


mort 


2. From what departments would you like 
row assistants—in order to have them 
familiar with your department? 


3. For how long would you want to loan 


assistant at a time? 


4. How often during the year would you be will 
ing to do this? 


5. At what period of the year would it be best? 


6. Does the above apply to clericals as well as 


professionals? 


After having studied the returned question 
naires, the Committee began to realize why 
these other libraries reported to us that while 
in favor of interdepartmental exchange, they 
had no definite scheme for taking care of it. 
The heads of departments themselves indi- 
cated that a great many exceptions would have 
to be made and that any plan would have to 
vary with frequently changing personnel. 
Moreover, the preferences given as to depart- 
ments to which and from which exchanges 
might be made, as to time of year, frequency, 
etc., were so variable that the Committee came 
to the conclusion that no rigid or elaborate 
scheme would be feasible. 

However, in view of the interest shown and 
the general belief in the professional benefits 
to be derived from rotation, the Committee 
decided that it would be well for the library 
to have some definite and fairly broad policy 
in the matter of interdepartmental exchanges 
and they made recommendations accordingly, 
which are at present under consideration. 


(Continued on page 313) 














Library Convention 
By Genevieve M. Casey * 


IX hundred of us came from all over 

Michigan—from libraries in smoky factory 
towns, from single rooms on the Northern 
peninsula, from the scholarly reference libra- 
ries at the state university, from crowded high 
schools and large cities. For three days we 
discussed “the library as an aggressive social 
agency.” 

Each of us came with peculiar problems, 
but we were all more or less conscious of an 
ominous unrest in our communities—of a dis- 
satisfaction, often not with any specific insti- 
tution, but with the entire social order. World 
attitudes, as read between lines in newspapers 
and recent fiction had revealed an even more 
startling insecurity. Speakers at the conven- 
tion intensified our sense of forboding. “I am 
not so sure,” Mr. Eduard Lindeman rapped 
out in his sharp staccato, “that events in the 
Far East and in Europe do not portend the 
tottering of democracy. If the library is to 
act as an agency to save democracy, it must 
act at once.” 

What could we do? How could we make 
our libraries play a more integral part in the 
community life? We were not satisfied with 
dispensing books with less efficiency than a 
machine, and of receiving them back with 
careful statistics. It was not enough to spend 
all our days counting circulation, balancing 
the budget, and searching out such facts as 
who was the eighth president of the United 
States, or when Chaucer was born. We wanted 
to assume an active leadership. We had come 
to this convention to gain a larger view of our 
forest by withdrawing from the trees. 

Gradually a way opened out, as we saw 
more clearly the evils that we must combat. 
Around us, we recognized three tendencies at 
work, the tendency to separate thinking from 
acting, the tendency to stifle individuality, and 
the tendency to lose sight of any good beyond 
material welfare. Deep, logical thinking is be- 
coming a luxury. Our people are made to 
feel, but not to think. Theory is a frill— 
action, the solid food of life. Out of this 
philosophy, or rather this lack of philosophy, 
we saw growing a violence threatening civil- 
ization. Elsewhere in the world, the fallacy 
can be noticed, of considering human beings 
as cogs in a great machine. Human rights are 
being subordinated to the right of that newly 
erected monster, the totalitarian state, in a 
manner that cannot but result in catastrophe. 
Both these tendencies, the subordination of in- 
tellect to brawn, the subordination of individ- 
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uality to dictatorship, we recognized as an out- 
growth of materialism. Gradually, material 
welfare is being represented as the supreme 
good, and because our people have not been 
taught to think, because they have never been 
given a philosophy of labor that makes work 
primarily a development of one’s own powers, 
our laborers are becoming radicals, our uni- 
versity students communists, and our general 
public a perplexed and frightened generation. 

Having identified our enemies, we worked 
out, together and individually, our plan of 
campaign. Most of it is amazingly simple. 
We are trying to make our libraries more 
casual and cheerful. There is no especial 
value in housing books in tombs. It creates 
the wrong impression. Of course, we cannot 
tear down the tombs already erected, but it is 
not too impossible, we find, to put a vase of 
bright flowers or leaves on the charging desk, 
to build a fire in the fireplace, to put up color- 
ful pictures and posters. One branch library 
in Detroit has painted its shelves red, another 
offered a room to neighborhood groups for 
meetings and exhibits. We decided to aban- 
don our correct black and brown costumes for 
bright dresses. Some day, perhaps, we may 
even find a way to abandon those ghastly dark 
blue library buckram bindings that are enough 
to kill the most fascinating book. Many of 
our books in Detroit are now coming back 
from the bindery in flowered covers. 

Small things—of course they are—and not 
new, but they represent a change in attitude. 
We know now that we must not belong to a 
profession apart. We are of the people. We 
must come to them simply, casually. sincerely 
must come to them simply, casually, sincerely 
the ages. 

We have decided to assume responsibility 
for the ultimate influence of our books. No 
longer content with merely giving out books, 
we have begun to bring our people together 
to discuss them. One man tells of a group 
of farmers in his community who came to- 
gether to discuss Plato’s Republic in relation 
to the New Deal. Another library in a poor 
factory district has since started a dramatic 
club for adolescent girls. The objection might 
be raised that we are going outside our proper 
sphere, that the library is not a community 
house; but the convention has helped us all to 
realize that we must do what is to be done. 
Valuable time can be lost, and lives can be 
subjected to unnecessarily vicious experiences 
while we quibble about what is our proper 
corner of activity. 
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Reviews 1—7 
“Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 

Samuel Johnson 


Salut 


INCE the discontinuance of Miss Mudge’s 

annual list of reference titles library liter- 
ature has provided no current review which 
has fully kept the reference worker informed 
of new titles as they appear. Subscription 
books bulletin since January 1930 has done an 
admirable job for reference tools sold direct 
to the consumer, but no existing publication 
concerns itself (except incidentally) with cur- 
rent reference titles distributed thru the regu- 
lar trade channels. The purpose of this de- 
partment will be to review, note, and list ref- 
erence books of interest to general libraries 
that are not sold thru subscription. 

In the current issue some 1937 titles are 
noted. Others of 1937 and of the period since 
the appearance of Mudge’s Guide to reference 
books, 1936 and Shores’ Basic reference books, 
1937 will be cited here from time to time. 
But the principal concern of this department 
will be with reference titles new, revised, and 
reprinted that are released after January 1, 
1938. In the January issue hereafter there will 
be a review of the outstanding reference books 
of the preceding calendar year. 

Reference librarians in college, public, 
school, and special libraries are especially in- 
vited to recommend titles for review or to 
make any suggestions with regard to the form 
of these reviews. 


Caption 


The design which heads this department was 
executed by Ralph L. Wickiser of the art 
faculty, Louisiana State University, with the 
aid of one of his assistants, Alva Edwards. 
“The idea,” in his own words, “is the books 


coming in to be reviewed from the right— 
you review them—they go to the shelves.” 
Let us hope that if they warrant going to the 
shelves they will all get there. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 








m LOUIS 


hiner 47 DG 


A monthly review of non- 
subscription _ publications. 
The judgments expressed 
are independent of The 
Wilson Company. Commu- 
nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 

















Contest 


What were the ten most important 
titles for reference work published 
during 1937? 

A 1938 reference book will be 
awarded to the librarian who sub- 
mits the best ranked list of ten. 


The rules of the contest are as 
follows: 
1) List in rank order the ten titles pub 


lished during 1937 that you consider 
most important for reference work 
2) Give full bibliographic information: 
title, author, imprint, collation, price 
3) Give your name and address 
4) Mail to this department so that it 
reaches the editor by midnight April 
8 


5) A new 1938 reference book will be 
awarded to the contestant whose list 
is judged most satisfactory. 











Consumers’ Research on Reference 
Books 


The October General Bulletin of Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., Washington, N.J., includes an 
article on “Encyclopedias and _ Reference 
Books.” Like the previous articles which ap- 
peared in the March, October, and November 
issues of 1935, the present one groups titles 
in three classes: “A, Recommended,” “B, In- 
termediate,” “C, Not Recommended.” 


In general, the ratings coincide with those 
in Subscription books bulletin. Since CR’s 
original articles were written by a member of 
the A.L.A. Committee, one can expect reliable 
information wherever these original articles 
have been reproduced. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the present article “represents a conden- 
sation and bringing up to date” of these 
articles and the added material shows the 
work of another hand. 
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For example, no librarian would be willing 
to say unequivocally that the Encyclopedia 
Americana strong as it is “now outranks (the 
Britannica) as a _ reference authority for 
scholars.” It is questionable whether the 
World almanac should be compared with such 
one-volume encyclopedias as Columbia or Lin- 
coln. The phrase “children’s encyclopedia” is 
ambiguous applied to Compton’s and World 
book, it having definitely been shown that 
both are being used successfully in college 
and with adults. The classification “Encyclo- 
pedias of History” is vague and includes 
Mythology of all races. There seems to be 
no rhyme or reason to the selection under the 
head “Biographical Encyclopedias” which in- 
cludes two general and two special tools, the 
special fields chosen being science and educa- 
tion. There is no universal biographical dic- 
tionary mentioned altho there is one for Ne- 
braska among the not recommended titles. 
The dictionary section is inadequate, as is 
nearly every other group. One wonders 
whether the selection intended for the 
home, the school, the public library or the 
scholar’s study, as some of the titles would 
be considered in only one of these categories 
exclusively. 


was 


The article does give prominently the ad- 
dress of the Subscription Books Committee, 
and if CR subscribers will recognize what CR 
itself certainly must—that such an organiza- 
tion cannot be an authority in every field— 
they will use the present article merely as a 
stepping stone to fuller and more carefully 
prepared information obtainable thru the pub- 
lic library or the American Library Associa- 
tion at no cost. 


1. Basic Books for the High School 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HicH ScuHoor LisBra- 
RIES; third edition revised; a selected catalog 
of 3450 books. Edited by Dorothy E. Cook, 


Agnes Cowing and Isabel Monro. N.Y. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1937. 979p. apply. 
Scope: Basic list of books, pamphlets and picture 


sources for junior and senior high school. 


Arranged: Part 1, eby D.C.; Part 2, dictionary. 

The appearance of a new edition is always 
a school library event. At first glance no 
radical changes are apparent. Miss Zaidee 
Brown’s “Suggestions on Using This Catalog 
Instead of a Card Catalog” are courageous and 
to the point, and some will hope this is but the 
beginning of a movement for cooperative 
school cataloging. 

Other new features include actual listing 
of analytical entries in Part 1 after each book 
analyzed, increased number of fiction titles, 
elimination of stars for encyclopedias and 
poetry, reclassification of costume as 391 and 
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holidays as 394. There is a slight redistribu- 
tion by subject, and 816 titles in all, of which 
204 are double starred, have been chosen for 
first purchase. As in the past, the final se- 
lection was made by the editors with the ad- 
vice of school librarians, library science 
teachers, educators, and specialists. 

In previous editions the fault was frequently 
found that the selection aimed too high for 
the rural schools which constitute over 75 
per cent of all the high schools in America. 
Certain regions have reported an inadequate 
recognition of regional materials in some 
cases of significant national interest. Further, 
the reaction of many teachers has been that 
the Standard catalog is a librarian’s list and 
the materials are not related to the curricular 
program. 

The first criticism can be partly dismissed 
if one agrees that sooner or later the level 
of rural education should be raised to that 
found in the cities. As for regions, it is pos- 
sible that supplementary lists of materials of 
interest to the South, mid-West, and other 
sections would be the most economical solu- 
tion. The reaction of teachers, however, is a 
serious one, provided the present edition does 
not eliminate that criticism and provided also 
that the teachers are qualified and sincere. It 
is true that the roll of collaborators shows 
30 librarians to 13 educators. It is also true 
that among the educators there are only too 
few names that stand for actual classroom 
teachers. But then in the minds of librarians 
there has always been some doubt about the 
average teacher’s knowledge of printed ma- 
terials. 

In fairness to this criticism, however, it 
would seem desirable to augment the group 
of collaborators with high school teachers who 
have been successful in using the library and 
a variety of materials in the teaching of so- 
cial studies, art, science, etc. It might also be 
desirable to take cognizance of current cur- 
riculum revision, noting the units as well as 
the references in the newest courses of study. 
The library which the Standard Catalog repre- 
sents should as far as possible and without 
sacrificing its present high quality be an in- 
tegral part of the equipment of the high 
school teacher as well as of the librarian and 
for psychological reasons, if for no other, 
there may be no better way to accomplish 
this than by giving the teacher a greater share 
in constructing the list. 


Librarians will differ on individual selec- 
tions, question some omissions, and challenge 
a few recommendations, but that is inevitable. 
The inclusion of the Hart Encyclopedia chart 
is surprising in view of the repeated repudia- 
tions by librarians and reputable publishers, 
and the citation of Mrs. Becker’s self-con- 
fessed not too competent annotation will not 
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strengthen this selection. In spite of these 
criticisms, however, one cannot but admire the 
content and form of this indispensable book 
selection aid. 


2. School Dictionary 


THe New CoMPREHENSIVE STANDARD SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; giv- 
ing the spelling, division, pronunciation, mean- 
ing and etymology of 50,000 words and 
phrases, with illustrative examples of their 
correct use in English speech and literature, 
together with 5,000 synonyms and 1,800 pic- 
torial illustrations in half-tones, line, and col- 
or, including full page plates; ed. by Frank 
H. Vizetelly and Charles Earle Funk. N.Y. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1938. 1008p. $1.32 
(price to schools 99c f.o.b. N.Y.) 


Scope: Vocabulary selection “based on frequency and 
range of occurrence in children’s reading matter,” 
and intended for elementary and high school. 


Back in 1934 Professor E. L. Thorndike, 
who has made so many wonderful psycholog- 
ical and educational discoveries decided that 
so long as dictionaries remained unnecessarily 
dull and difficult children would never will- 
ingly form the desired habit. Previously he 
had given the educational world a ranked list 
of English words most frequently used, and 
with the first 23,281 as a basis Professor 
Thorndike created the Thorndike-Century 
junior dictionary. Shortly after, came the 
Webster contribution—a 38,000 word selection 
“on the basis of their occurrence in printed 
matter which is actually studied and read by 
boys and girls.” 

There are now several good school dic- 
tionaries on the market. 
the last of the big three American dictionary 
makers to issue the latest and longest if not 
the best of the school works. The New com- 
prehensive standard is a reaction against a 
possible over-simplification. It retains much 
of the dignity of the adult dictionary. Included 
are etymologies which other school diction- 
aries proudly omit. Unquestionably more dis- 
tionary is offered for the money than by any 
other school dictionary. 


On the negative side it might be questioned 
whether such a wide range—from early ele- 
mentary thru high school—would not of neces- 
sity result in neglecting one of the extremes. 
In this case the elementary level appears to 
suffer as the treatment appears to be too ad- 
vanced for most of the grades. 


The format is excellent. Outstanding black 
and white colored ilustrations distinguish this 
dictionary as all Funk and Wagnalls diction- 
aries are distinguished. Other Funk and 
Wagnalls innovations such as commonest 
meanings first, the revised scientific alphabet 
as well as the diacritical marks for pronuncia- 
tion, and a wealth of synonyms and allusions 
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especially from children’s literature are strong 
features. The dictionary is an excellent in- 
vestment for any school library. 


3. Fairy Tales 


INDEX TO Fairy TALES, MyTHs AND LEGENDs, 
supplement. By Mary Huse Eastman. Bos- 
ton, F. W. Faxon, 1937. 566p. (Useful ref- 
erence series, no. 61) 

Score: Indexes volumes of folklore issued since the 


2d. edition as well as a few older titles omitted 
from that edition. 


Arranged: By title of tale, myth, or legend, followed 
by author and title lists of books analyzed, geo- 
graphical and racial list, subject list, and directory 
of publishers. 


/ 4. Parties 


R.S.V.P. A book of Parties. By Toni Tay- 
lor. N.Y. Thomas, Y. Crowell, cl1937. 226p. 
$2.50. 

Scope: “party plans for the woman who may not 


have a big house, a staff of servants, or a great 
deal of money. . .” 


Arranged: 1. holiday parties around the calendar, 
2. bridge parties, 3. showers for the bride, 4. 
money making affairs for clubs, churches and 
schools. 


By the hostess editor and director of the 
modern homemaker for McCall’s Magazine. 
The book is based on the actual questions 
asked by housewives and therefore has the 
stuff of which reference books, especially for 
a public library, are made. 


5. Sociology Dictionary 


A Stupent’s DIcrIONARY OF SOCIOLOGICAL 


Terms. By Constantine Panunzio. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1937. 49p. 
$1.00 

Scope: 181 basic terms including the 60 recom 


mended by the American Sociological Society as 
the minimum to be mastered by the beginning stu 
dent of sociology. 


Based on authoritative sources and includes 
quoted definitions, etymologies taken from the 
Oxford English and Webster New Interna- 
tional dictionaries, a list of authors and works 
cited, and a term index. 


6. New Deal Documents 


GUIDE TO THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
New Deat ADMINISTRATION; second supple- 
ment. By Jerome K. Wilcox. Chicago, A.L.A. 
1937. 190p. (mimeographed) $1.75. 


Scope: Covers period December 1, 1935-January 1, 
1937. 
Arranged: Alphabetic by issuing agency, with com- 


plete list of new federal agencies since March 4, 
1933, and prefatory list of outstanding official 


guides or lists since first Supplement. 
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7. American Days 


THe AMERICAN Book or Days; a compen- 
dium of information about holidays, festivals, 
notable anniversaries and Christian and Jew- 
ish holy days with notes on other American 
anniversaries worthy of remembrance. sy 
George William Douglas. N.Y. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1937. 666p. $3.75. 


— National, state, local holidays and observances, 
church days, famous American birthdays, anni- 
versaries of important American events. 


Arranged: By the calendar with movable festivals 
noted on days on which they fell in 1934; appen- 
dices on calendar, names of days of week, Zodiac 
signs, list of American legal holidays; index. 


The author is a newspaper man. Thirty 
years ago he began to work on this book. In 
the course of time he has consulted govern- 
ment officials, books, archives. He is a real 
enthusiast for his subject and has apparently 
thrilled at each accidental discovery. Altho 
undocumented, the work appears to be ac- 
curate. 

Certain events have been included or elab- 
orated as in no other comparable reference 


tool. The annual Rose Bowl football game 
at Pasadena now a national institution is 
treated fully in connection with the New 


Year’s Tournament of Roses. But as yet the 
rival Sugar Bowl festivities in New Orleans 
are not noted. There is however an unusually 
full treatment of the Mardis Gras. 


The table of contents furnishes a chrono- 


logical index to the days of the year for 
ready reference. 

New “R”’ Books 
1001 CuristMAS Facts AND Fancies. By AIl- 


fred Carl Hottes; il. by Lindsay Lockerley 
Field. N.Y. Dodd, 1937. 308p. $2.50. 
A Book or Operas. By Henry Edward Kreh- 
biel. N.Y. Macmillan, 1937. $1.49. 
Reprint of a standard work. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
Macmillan, 1937. 8v. $45. 

A re-issue of the 15 volume set which sold for 
$112.50, with no changes in the original plates. 
THE Home Book oF QuoraTIONS; rev. ed. 
Selected by Burton Stevenson. N.Y. Dodd, 

Mead, 1937. $12.50. 

FAMILIAR QuoraTions, ed. by Christopher 
Morley and Louella D. Everett. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1937. $5. 


N.Y. 


Bartlett’s standard work brought up-to-date. 
THE New Etiquette, by Margery Wilson. 
N.Y. Stokes, 1937. 615p. $3.50. 
THE Home Book or SHAKESPEARE QuvuorTa- 


TIONS. By Burton Stevenson. N.Y. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1937. $12.50. 
With concordance and 
THE 1938 Book oF SMALL Houses, by the edi- 
tors of the Architectural Forum. N.Y. 
Simon & Schuster, 1937. $1.96. 


glossary. 
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Directory OF SocitaL AGENCIES, ed. by Anas- 
tasia H. Evans. N.Y. Columbia University 
Press, 1937. $3.00. 

For 1937-38. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE; rev. 
ed. by Glenn G. Munn. N.Y. Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co. 1937. $5. 

THE SHopPING Guipe. Ed. by E. B. Weiss. 
N.Y. Whittlesey House, 1937. $2.50. 


STAFF ROTATION AND EXCHANGE 
(Continued from page 308) 

The following interesting points were 
brought out in the answers to the question- 
naire: 

(1) That children’s work is too specialized 
for exchange with workers in other lines but 
that exchange between children’s librarians 
might be of value. 

(2) That there is some sentiment in favor 
of branch librarians exchanging with other 
branches or with senior assistants in the Ref- 


erence and Circulation departments. 


3) That Circulation, Branches, and Art 
and Technology are in favor of rotation of 
clericals where they are full time or compara- 
tively stable. 

(4) That rotation might be used to help 
assistants who have been long in the service of 
the library and who are now working only 
part time in short-staffed departments, return 
full-time basis. It was suggested that 
when a vacancy occurs in any department that, 
instead of the library filling that vacancy with 
a new person, it should be filled temporarily 
and for a definite length of time with a person 
now working part time: that if at the end of 
the temporary period this person shows her- 
self to be of value to the department, she 
should be ret4ined on a full-time basis. If for 
any reason it does not seem feasible to keep 
her in that department, she should be returned 
to the department where she had a permanent 
part-time position, 


to a 


ARCADIA HOUSE CONTEST 


Arcadia House, New York, by special arrangement 
with the Colombian Lines, is sponsoring a nation-wide 
contest to select the young woman who best typifies 
the traditional Arcadia House heroine. 

The winner will be awarded a grand prize of: 

An 18-day all-expense cruise thru the Caribbean on 
a modern American liner. . a trip to New York 


City. . . three days in New York as guest of 
Arcadia House. . also $50.00 in cash. An _iden- 
tical co-prize will go to the librarian or library 


attendant who sponsors the winning contestant. 


Any young woman who reads Arcadia House books 
is eligible. She must be recommended by her libra- 
rian and write a letter of not more than 250 words, 
telling why “J want to go places and see things.” 

For further details write to House, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Arcadia 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
colleagues in popularizing library services, and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
hase of 
to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


effectiveness of this increasingly important 
library activity. Librarians are invite 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


VERY day some portion of Chicago’s six 

hundred thousand public library readers— 
a good sixth of the city population—say to the 
city librarians: 


Charge 3,500 books for us for home use. 

What have you. . .; where can I get. . 
do I find... 

Give us the use of several thousand reference 
books and handle our questions individually. 

ae us plan a systematic course of reading for 
the study of this and that subject. 

Help us plan a reading program for our leisure- 
time reading. 


-; how 


The city librarians find nothing unusual in 
these requests and many more besides; their 
one concern is to extend the usefulness of 
their educational services and to increase the 
number of satisfied “alumni.” On the occasion 
of the Fortieth Anniversary of the opening of 
the library in its present building, they have 
published an attractive folder calling attention 
to these services and by inference, at least, 
pointing to the need for larger book funds. 
The folder is printed on smooth half-tone and 
makes up in an eight-page leaflet by means of 
two parallel folds. It has eleven half-tone il- 
lustrations. The entire edition of 25,000 was 
distributed in one week from the circulation 
desks. 


* * * 


You will have to go to Miss Margery Quig- 
ley for an explanation of the meaning of 
Rockwell Kent’s symbolic pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, reproduced in black on white for Mont- 
clair’s “Credo.” We can’t interpret it, but we 
think it is very handsome. The purpose of 
“Credo” is obviously to establish prestige, to 
reflect the spirit of Montclair’s public library 
service, and to create confidence in the library 
as a “community intelligence center.” In part, 


the “Credo” print states: “We recognize the 
responsibility for providing the facilities of 
continuing education for adults and for teach- 








l 





ing the youth of Montclair the habits and 


benefits of using their library.” The fact that 
the idea for “Credo” was conceived and 
worked out by a Trustee of the Montclair 
Public Library makes the plan certainly worth 
passing on to other librarians and trustees. 


* * * 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
is one of the few large public libraries planned 
from its very beginning as a great educational 
institution. Broadly speaking, its subject- 
departmental arrangement corresponds to the 
curriculum organization of a university and is 
based on the assumption that the individual 
must have easy access to all types of material 
in a particular field in order to render efficient 
service in his community. It is natural, there- 
fore, that this library, functioning daily thru a 
smooth-working organization of subject divi- 
sions, should seek to interpret its services as a 
university for the people. And this is pre- 
cisely what the Pratt folder “The Library as a 
University” attempts to do. The central fea- 
ture in the folder is the main floor plan show- 
ing the subject-departmental arrangement. Red 
lines connect each department to a brief de- 
scription of its services. On the back of the 
folder is a half-tone of the front of the build- 
ing and a resumé of the history of the build- 
ing and library system. The purposes of the 
folder as stated by Dr. Wheeler are as fol- 
lows: 


Our first object in this was to hand it to men and 
women registrants (new) who seemed to be twenty or 
twenty-one years of age or over, both at the Central 
Library ond the twenty-seven branches, so that they 
could get immediately a new viewpoint as to the 
more serious purposes of the modern public library 
and thereby be aided in their use of the Library. . . 
The other important purpose of the circular was to 
have something inexpensive and fairly attractive to 
be given to visitors at our Central building, now five 
years old but still “new,” which would answer any 
of the questions about the Library and about the 
building, emphasizing to them also the purposeful) use 
of books and libraries. 











FREE CITY UNIVERSITIES 


Three recent folders describing the educational activities 
of the public library 

















CREDO 


The Public Library in Montclair is yperated with the 

firm conviction that its greatest ass 4 is the good will of its 

| patrons, and that the peoole of M miclair are entitled to | 

| the best of modern library facilities. | 

| The Trustees of this Library believe that the Staff should 

| be thoroughly trained to render effinent service in a friendly 

manner, whether Giting the night book, magazine or picture 
to the need of a patron, or helping to find the answer to « 

difficult queanon 


They recognize the responsibility for providing the facili- 
ties of continuing education for adults, and for teaching 
the youth of Montclair the habit and benefits of using 
their library 


A sunple credo — 


Yet im the steadfastness of its belief and the execution of 
ite umplications rests all the importance the library holds un 
| the lives of the people of Montclair 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE MONTCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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The Reference Department and Readers’ 

Credo, a leaflet prepared by the Trustees Bureau are two forms of educational —- 

i N ‘ i ic receiving ine mention in the 

le (N.J. -ublic Library ice receiving prominent : 
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emphasizes the library’s responsibility in the occasion of the library’s fortieth anni- 
the continued education of adults. versary. 
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The main floor plan of the library, showing subject department arrangement—similar to 
the departments and faculty of a university—is the central feature of a leaflet printed by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 
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Cost and Distribution 
Chicago “Fortieth Anniversary” leaflet 

25,000 copies printed, costing $300. 

Distributed thru circulation department of 
main and branch librariés, one to each 
reader. 

Montclair “Credo” 

10,000 prints (5”x7%") and 50 posters 
(16%4” x 23”) reproduced from print 
cost $99. 10 posters mounted and 
framed cost $33. Newspaper cut of 
print $6.00. Display space in local 
newspaper $20.21; total cost $158.21. 

Distributed: one to each person from cir- 
culation desk; one in each book sent 
out by messenger; copy to each person 
asking for information at reference or 
information desk; copy enclosed with 
each registration card mailed out; copy 
enclosed with each “thank you” letter 
sent out by the library. Framed copies 
of the posters were placed at prominent 
points in the main library and one 
branch. 

Baltimore “Library as a University” leaflet 

4,000 copies printed. 

Old cut used for buildiag—no cost. 

Cut of subject—department diagram $13.00 

BEE ndaphike Meath iGidewessa ge << 15.00 

Printing (W.P.A. work) 

Total cost $28.00. Type and cuts held for 
frequent reprintings. 


* * * 


The Montclair “Brain Trust” 


There are times when a lone-wolf library 
policy will not get the best results. To get a 
picture of an entire community's book re- 
sources and to plan an intelligent program for 
increasing community interest in books and 
reading is a complex job calling for coordi- 
nated effort on the part of all educational and 
book agencies in the community. The library 
should have a leading part in such a program 
and may properly initiate it. 

A joint committee of school, library, and 
book representatives met twice in Montclair 
(N.J.) in September. Their object was to 
make just such a study as suggested above and 
the eleven-page mimeograph report before us 
is documentary proof that they did a lot of 
thinking. Key people on the committee were 
Dorothea Marston of the Montclair school 
system, chairman; Elsie Dobbins of the Mont- 
clair Public Library, secretary; and Frederic 
G. Melcher of Publishers’ Weekly, layman 
member of the committee. We asked Mr. 
Melcher to tell us something about the com- 
mittee’s work, and he replied with character- 
istic brevity as follows: 

They (chairman and secretary) had brought to- 


gether representatives of every different type of 
school and library work, including private and 


parochial schools, a bookseller, and myself as an in- 
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terested citizen. The intention of the committee was 
to study the whole availability of books in the city 
which meant the painting of some kind of a picture 
of how the resources of the public library, public and 
private schools, bookstores, ten cent stores, news- 
stands, and home supplemented each other in supply- 
ing what the children were actually reading. It was 
the theory of the committee that it was the total 
availability of books that was affecting the lives of 
the children and needed to be better understood by 
parents and teachers. With this picture in mind they 
could better study how the children could by system- 
atical training understand where good reading was 
and how it was best to be used. 


Inquiries about the mimeograph report 
should be directed to Miss Margery Quigley, 
Librarian, Montclair Public Library (N.J.). 


* * * 


Two Good Handbooks 


If you have examined some of the newer 
library handbooks, you have undoubtedly been 
struck by their friendly presentation and at- 
tractive appearance. They are still reference 
books of a sort, but more than this they are a 
pleasant how-d’ye-do to the library reader. 
This personal and more intimate relationship 
is well illustrated in two recent college library 
handbooks. 

“Making the Most of It,” from Long Island 
University (Brooklyn), is another of Nathan 
Resnick’s distinctive color mimeograph jobs 
(see Crow’s Nest, January 1937). It is a 
sixteen-page leaflet run on 8%4” x11” (letter- 
size) paper, which makes a handbook 8%” x 5” 
when folded. If we were to use words that 
do justice to the artistic ingenuity of Resnick’s 
illustrations (here and in recent issues of 
“Library Leaves”), we should be accused of 
plagiarizing the blurb writers or the book re- 
viewers. Instead we resort to understatement 
and say simply that an artist has designed six 
delightful color illustrations for this hand- 
book. If he had applied the same inspiration 
and industry to the contents, we should be 
prompted to place it next to the top of our 
list of favorites. 

We can now close our remarks on hand- 
books for the rest of the year by alluding to 
the second of these publications, “The Knowl- 
edge Locator” of Stephens College Library 
(Columbia, Mo.). This is, at least we think it 
is, the finest piece of handbook writing that 
has yet appeared. Alas, alack! It was not 
written by a librarian but by an English in- 
structor, Jean Bailey of Stephens College. It 
purports to be from the hand (or from the 
pen) of Aunt Suse and is addressed to her 
freshman niece, Melissa. We don’t know 
whether you are already familiar with wise 
and highly talented Aunt Suse, but here she 
explains the Subject Card in the card catalog: 

“Let us suppose, Melissa, that you have been told 
by some aspiring pedagogue to read a book on philos- 


ophy. You don’t know a title; you don’t know an 
author. But do not despair; the card catalog takes 
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care of every emergency. Look in the proper box, 
whose index letters will help you find the word 
“philosophy.”’ You will find a group of cards with 
that word in red ink as the first line. Beneath will 
be listed the author and title of the book. This type 
of card is called the “subject card,” and, as you can 
see, is very comforting if you know only the general 
subject for which you need a book. Notice the call 
number again; it is still different from the others for 
which you looked. Look thru the cards under philos- 
ophy until you find James’s book called The Will to 
Believe. (That would be a good book for you to 
read, Melissa. You’ll have need of a will to believe.) 
Copy the card. This book will also be listed under 
author and under title.” 


The letter is a long one and covers every- 
thing from bulletin boards to library hours. 
The size is 6” x9” and a plan of the arrange- 
ment of the library is printed on the heavy 
brown paper cover. If there are any impor- 
tant errors (other than the spelling of Read 
ers’ Guide and Encyclopaedia Britannica), they 
must be in matters of which we are ignorant. 
We haven't spotted any. We have tried it out 
on several student assistants at the Woman's 
College and they have been enthusiastic in 
their praise. We feel that Miss Bailey has 
created a handbook of gracious readability 
and practical usefulness. 


x *k * 
Hunches 
Radio 
“Again the Public Library is broadcasting 
over WKRC. This year the broadcasts will 


bring not only reviews of the latest books and 
gossip about authors, but also interviews with 
Cincinnati’s musicians and artists and authors, 
salesmen and dieticians and nature lovers 
Watch your newspapers for announcements 
about the day and the hour we broadcast.”— 
Cincinnati Guide Post, November 1937. 


Much More Attractive 

Fiction suvtkaond by the Woman’s College 
Library (Greensboro, N.C.) is circulated 
immediately, without cataloging, and in the 
publishers’ book jackets. If at the end of the 
semester, any of these books seem to have 
more than temporary value, they will be cata- 
loged for the permanent collection. Advan- 
tages: reduction in preparation costs, speed in 
getting new books on the shelves, increased 
circulation because of the appeal of colorful 
book jackets. Likewise, many of the new 
popular non-fiction, when cataloged, might be 
circulated in their book jackets. It takes but 
a minute to duplicate the call number on the 
book jacket or simply cut a strip from the 
spine of the jacket so the call number will 
show through. 
Pictures 

Quite obviously the trend in printed publica- 
tions is toward more extensive use of illustra- 
tions. The first consideration is subject matter. 

(Continued on page 321) 
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FRIENDLY HANDBOOKS 


The above is a two-stencil, separate 
run, color job (red and blue); the lower 
is the Stephens College letter to freshmen 
and has the main floor plan printed on the 
cover. The numbers are explained in the 
Legend on the back cover. 








Comparative Rankings of Periodicals 


REPORT ON ONE PHASE OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


By Walter Crosby Eells 


[Eprror’s Note—This is the last of a series 
of articles by Dr. Eells, Coordinator of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
based on the valuable survey of periodical 
holdings made by the Study.—S.J.K.] 


) ia four previous articles’ the writer has re- 

ported (1) on the periodicals considered 
most valuable for secondary school libraries 
by 160 selected librarians, (2) the periodicals 
actually received by the libraries of 200 secon- 
dary schools included in the extensive national 
study made last year by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards; and (3) the 
periodicals read fairly regularly and (4) most 
enjoyed and valued by over 17,000 pupils in 
these same 200 schools. 

The object of this final article of the series 
of five dealing with various aspects of the 
periodicals collections and their use, is to com- 
pare the rankings of the periodicals in the 


four methods of evaluation as presented in 
the previous articles. 

Thirty-five titles are common to all four 
lists; they doubtless deserve careful consider- 
ation in making up any group of periodicals 
for a coeducational school. Eight of these 
thirty-five occur among the first twenty-five 
titles in each list. In order, as determined by 
average rank, they are, Readers Digest, Liter- 
ary Digest, National Geographic Magazine, 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, Popular Science 
Monthly, Time, Scholastic, and Newsweek. 

Eighteen are common to three of the lists; 
88 are common to two lists; while there are 80 
titles which are found on only one of the four 
lists. 

Below are presented the 221 different peri- 
odicals, arranged alphabetically, which appear 
on any of the four published lists and the rank 
of each title on each of the lists. A dash in- 
dicates that the title was not included in the 
list in that column. The thirty-five common 
to all four lists are indicated by asterisks. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
Rank of Selected Periodicals by Four Criteria 








Enjoyed and 








weageiative Frequency in Read fairly 
tudy 200 Secondary regularly valued by 
Periodical School by 17,338 7,338 pupils 
. Scale Libraries pupils 
Title (127) (163) (108) (51) 
lass dv n esd Woke cab he 72 109 82 
MED Baas + gk ok ec ceded veces = 136 73 at 
*American Boy .. 49 18 19 15 
American Builder eae 151 see 
Ee i ee oaks oan 99 117 ase 
American Cookery .......... 92 59 one 
American Forests ac 84 “aa 
er dias sedcily o4cescdas 69 26 33 24 
TO 5 on ae ss tcc c ences 54 32 59 
I sc tcc eu cte aes H 87 
*American Magazine ............... 107 19 3 3 
American Magazine of Art ........ 94 110 ve 
American Mercury ................ 125 118 103 
*American Observer ............... 25 50 3 26 
American School Board Journal .. 116 98 
Annals of the American Academy 68 121 
"bb — as ony 101 otra 
Arts and Decoration .............. 66 115 : 
PL SEC kditn 0 ddae'es Bé.0040 00 52 41 » See 
“_ | SSE ES REO 60 39 85 
ED nn cc wnvicadsewscsae 14 14 37 16 
ee ok. in ac bg id ee oat 74 89 eae ee 
as a's 6 oak obad ie ie 6 119 pe aid 
a ea a I ae eee 99 
Baseball Magazine ................ one 97 ees 
*Better Homes and Gardens ....... 53 22 35 40 
RE ED Baebes wes cicedadnccre apo 137 wha See 
EE Ee ak 6 anaes t $2ié0%Kare 4 49 
Book Review Digest .............. aaa 128 aes wis 
SE EE GRO Se entidioc'dd0s < dcidne von 39 38 17 15 
*“Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in Secondary dary School Libraries,’ 12:187 November 1937; 


School Libraries,” 11:668 June 1937; “Evaluation of 
Periodical Collections of Secondary School Libraries,” 
12:150 October 1937; “Periodicals Received by Secon- 


“What Periodicals Do School Pupils Prefer?” 12:248 
December 1937. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE—Continued 





Cooperative Frequency in Read fairly Enjoyed and 


Study 200 Secondary regularly valued by 
Periodical School by 17,338 17,838 pupils 
Scale Libraries pupils 
Title (127) (163) (108) (51) 
BPOOGSTS GORGES onc c cc ccccccccess a 138 
IE, I. nig cc ccncceceeuces 33 107 
Business Education World ..... - ee 139 
Business Week rey yer ; 83 64 Seca 
Ce | cednepebeses-e6e ree “we 61 cha 
eg a ae ae oon ‘an 67 47 
Careers and Hobbies ............+:. 63 148 aha ms 
TP aipisehdde ae bd vidsceadasses er 153 
Christian Science Monitor (Daily) 26 30 
ee ae 52 134 Soin aan 
EE cesedadba sa eee fee 127 78 6 8 
ae a nae caen es od 83 
Commentator .... CRE Se eee aleve ws 72 
Commonweal .. ~ er ee 130 
Congressional Digest .............. 19 16 
Congressional Record ......... 110 149 oe 
Consumers Research Bulletin ... 87 122 on 
RE es cad eons Oe See wea Py 40 50 
I Ea ss 6 6 0.6. 4:0.4'0-414. be o aoe 79 ane San 
SE oc cages pe'eces : oe 153 13 14 
*Country Gentleman ..... eS ee 123 83 25 37 
Country Home .... io oe sa ie aa 41 
as cove cca e ses seae.des ae 154 
Cumulative Book Index eae Sex 155 ae 
Current Events ; aa nae 129 78 
Ce a ide ow ba eee 38 126 bes 
Current History Magazine ; : 5 7 52 ee 
ll EE ERE a aE a eaten 117 15 24 28 
SE a. bdneae es ute dame 15 61 bee 
BPOUOGEIVOD: 4 odesccen —_ 5 i eal ee anes av 76 
Detective Stories . ase peas a — 86 
Education Digest . wa : 65 70 
English Journal ... as ye 31 28 oe ois 
Pe - ataste ox ve ; - 23 18 
, errr me ta%ars ' 77 52 64 36 
Farm and Ranch ‘i ~ one 94 
De. scttenees d ie aware ooh ee 100 
Farmer’s Wife .. vs a? a sae ard 50 
Farm Journal .. parkiow's air ; 47 
Fiction Parade ... re arene cia 131 aoe aa 
*Field and Stream , 104 68 42 25 
Flying Aces ee ‘ —_ emia 88 9 
Porecast ...... wing 57 88 “0 oes 
eee ba foul Roaleak ow 91 67 30 27 
Forum and Century : nb eae 10) 23 62 ee 
*Good Housekeeping kn aueh 37 6 8 5 
Gregg Writer ... ; ‘es 102 54 ae 
Se ‘dedkunededee ss ane ces ~ ad 65 
Harper’s Bazaar Cer ry rr we 56 
*Harpers Magazine staat ‘ ‘ 12 Lf 36 44 
EN. sshideseaat'’s , , ° $2 12 104 
Hoard’s Dairyman suas , 118 124 — 
DE. csecaneees res aan Se 95 135 eae 
CS ae eee Seis ek & Dae — mace 53 
House and Garden ean biae.s 86 7 ind 
House Beautiful .... th aad 84 62 101 : 
CO eae ‘ = i ae 29 43 
Hunting and Fishing ..... vemun AS af 54 48 
OO 6 ee ere aa eee ve 15 12 55 
Illustrated London News ......... 79 101 ae 
Independent Woman .............. 122 ; 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 
ene wae 4 35 35 
Industrial Education beaten 140 
Jacob’s Band Monthly .......... 74 141 
Journal of Business Education . iota 142 
Journal of Chemical Education 119 
Journal of Geography ............. 143 
Journal of Health and Physical 
EG Ae os eden chee 5a 6 ate pra 100 
Journal of Home Economics .. 71 43 
Journal of the N.E.A. ..... * A ; 32 24 : 
PE schsanedovnsees : eee ee ie ve 77 ete 
*Ladies Home Journal Paka watit 114 33 ¢ 12 
 “Dadek bis +o 00 me been 108 111 
Le Petit Journal ... ree as 92 ‘a a 
LAROTtyY .csccccccces adie t ‘ie aaa sid 11 17 
Library Journal ....... eee ; wie 125 and rae 
Tee kwetaseveees ove seades - 56 80 2 9 
Life and Health .. ae ee 109 an 3 
L’Illustration .... atin’ deed Med 93 116 ; : 
PEACOPOTY TORE cnc ccwicccces - 6 3 7 7 
Se re ee 100 104 fi p 
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Cooperative 





Study 
Periodical 
Title faars 
MO cc ceavedateheeiseasecaeicewae’ one 
Re TOE 6 ct eeetéeess 00 Dake 
°McCall’s Magazine ..........ccceee 121 
Mathematics Teacher ............. <x 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart ada 
Mid-week Pictorial ............ 115 
Model Airplane News ne: 
Modern Literature .......... 
Modern Mechanix ........... 
Modern Screen ........... cae 
Monthly Labor Review ......... 89 
Dr cies heaviaurnedens hewn atensneie “A 
BUEN. steeuaide bans bé0-0s ~ 
ED ae dis eZ vip cg a0 hr RS m 0.8 “f 
Musical America ...... 61 
Musical Courier is 
RR eae ee 48 
*National Geographic 2 
Nation's Business 97 
Nation’s Schools .......... 98 
Natural History : 
*Nature Magazine 7 
New Republic TES SE > 43 
PREM, wakskédwcsenss 22 
Bg EE ER re ey eae as 
New York Times (Daily) ......... 85 
New York Times (Sunday only) 20 
New York Times Book Review ia 
North American Review “i 
OCOSUMORIONS. co ciiics ces. 70 
Open Road for Boys .... ic 
GUNOGE BAGO co ckcd acrcee. Tad 
ED nae he'd hamid bee da's & o ee 
SY I ies ok on oo a as da aa oh aed es 
Radio News and the Short Wave 47 
*Readers saoet iad Sutish oh anon’ 30 11 
Readers Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature . 1 
Reading and the ‘Se hool Library 41 
Dn + hewt sbi ddebae eeObes4cces ac 
Review of Reviews and World's 
| Jr abckdviapice cout o0skuhean 17 
REG Sel kc oe aad da weadk me Obs 124 
Pan American Union Bulletin 88 
Parents Magazine SAO 106 
Parent-Teacher .... s 
CE Gc alwee-ocie ¢ 120 
Pencil Points ..... 
PT. sa ccceews 
Physical Culture iach 
Pictorial Review ...... aa 
ee 103 
*Popular Aviation ..........:; 42 
Popular Homecraft .. 55 
*Popular Mechanics Magazine 8 
*Popular Science Monthly 10 
POU TEM <coccccccecs. 126 
Practical Home Economics 75 
Prairie Farmer fe oe 
Progressive Education ........ 
Progressive Farmer ...... 
Publishers Weekly ............. Ke 
Q. S. T. (Amateur Radio) 50 
Queen’s Work .... oa 
Ce ON MEE eden acceicaawas tie 
i cca rShoaWies punches ee’s 105 
*Saturday Evening Post ........... 111 
Saturday Review of Literature 34 
I Ae te! nanan és ec ened ee 9 
Scholastic Coach 7 
School Activities .............. 76 
School and Society ... 46 
School Arts Magazine ........... 23 
School Executive ..... rat 
ay SS 44 
School Management 112 
School Musician ........ 96 
EE civdsccescuekaeecisy 64 
School Science and Mathematics 80 
PE widen KkOele hoe O04 seb eso ewk Sah 
Science Leaflet tae 59 
Science News Letter 27 
*Scientific American 16 
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Study 
Periodical 
an Scale 
Title (127) 
*Scribners Magazine 30 
Short Wave Craft = 
Social Studies 29 
Sport Magazine ....... 
Sport Story Magazine 
SE dnd 54% oe Tae d 
Sports Afield ....... 
*Stage - ey ee ‘ 81 
Subscription Books Bulletin 18 
Successful Farming 
PIS? inigca hunweles nee 28 
Survey Graphic ... 21 
Theatre Arts Monthly 67 
ME Ss +<voewk ee 24 
EE \s.6 co a wanes apie 
Travel eee eS BPs 36 
Te 555 tec bielcn ae caaieee-s ‘ 
United States News (Weekly) 51 
Vital Speeches an 8 
, iP rr a soas 90 
Weekly News Review 7 
ao ae 
Western Stories 
Wild West Eras 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 3 
*Womans Home Companion 113 
Woman's World 


Young America 


The first column of Table I may be thought 
of as the result of librarians’ judgments, the 
second column secondary school library 
practice, the third column as pupil practice, 
and the fourth column as pupil judgments. A 
careful study of the rank of any periodical by 


as 


The Crow 


(Continued from page 317) 

The point is usually made that pictures should 
feature people rather than objects and that 
close-ups of a reader using library tools is 
better than a large group picture. 
may be used as the hub of a cluster of pic- 
tures featuring the work of a particular de 
partment. In submitting pictures to newspapers 
or magazines, these rules should be observed: 

1. 


Close-ups 


Pictures should be printed with glossy finish 


2. A good size is 5”x7” or 4”x 5”. 

3. Type a brief caption for the picture and paste 
it on the lower back edge in such a way 
that it will hang down below the edge, cap 
tion facing front. 

4. Wrap carefully and back with stiff card board 


in mailing. 


Mimeograph Helps 

Library mimeograph users will find the fol- 
lowing material a great boon in planning and 
preparing mimeograph publications: 


1. Simple Methods—a simple and clearly worded 
booklet on how to prepare cover designs for 
bulletins by the mimeograph process. 

How to mimeograph the Church Calendar 
simple instructions on how to prepare the 
text for leaflets, with a sample layout. 

Sample sketches—about a hundred yellow sheets 
showing sample illustrations for tracing on 
the mimeoscope. Many of them are applic 
able to library purposes 


) 
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all of these criteria, or by of them 
as may be available, should be of material 
value to any secondary school librarian, library 
committee, administrator in planning for 
the improvement or expansion of the periodi- 


cal €ollection of the school library 


as 


many 


or 


’s Nest 
All of the material listed above may be 
secured free by mimeograph users upon re 
quest to the A. B. Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Telephone Reference Service 

Bell Tel-News is the publicity leaflet en- 
closed monthly with your telephone bill. We 
have a hunch that the editor would welcome 
a brief story of telephone reference service 
for his leaflet. It would advertise both con- 
cerns and it would go to every householder 
in the telephone book. 
The Greensburg “Colyumist” 

A sophisticated verse, a library-movie tie up, 
a bit of local author gossip, highlights on the 
new books and magazine articles—these are 
some of the things which go into the Greens- 
burg Library (Greensburg, Pa.) newspaper 
column weekly. Ruth Maxwell, assistant li- 
brarian, writes this column and we feel sure 
its sparkling and altogether charming per- 
sonal style will appeal to a wide group of 
readers. Small libraries wishing to do a simi- 
lar column for their town papers should 
consult this scrapbook for ideas 














The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Humor, Brickbats, Cheers, and 
Susie Belle 


UR editorial experience leads us to be- 

lieve that nothing is so provocative, 
nothing is feared so much, as a sense of 
humor. Attack sacred cows if you will, with 
grim perseverance, condemn institutional cob- 
webs and mental mildew, pull down totems 
and taboos, rail against apathy and false 
security—nobody will pay any attention to 
you; your words drop into that bottomless 
ocean from whose depths only Beebe in his 
bathysphere returns. But beware of the word 
spoken in jest, beware of the lips’ even 
tenderest mockery, for these are stones that 
will return to you and crack against your 
conk. 

A recent facetious catechism that appealed 
to the editor as being artful, readable, and 
not wholly nonsensical was greeted in some 
quarters, much to his surprise, with a violence 
of resentment that still seems to him inex- 
plicable. It was called “outrageous,” “insult- 
ing,” “offensive,” “bad-mannered,” and “ill- 
natured tripe.” One local librarian even 
wrote that it had aroused “a storm of in- 
dignation” that was “sweeping the country.” 
The weather bureau’s maps assured us, how- 
ever, that no cyclonic disturbance was in 
prospect: tomorrow would be fair and 
slightly colder. 

Our latest humorous essay—Marion Grady’s 
poster last month celebrating the “educated 
Ethiopian girl”—afforded us a more pleasant 
but, in a way, equally unpredictable after- 
math, by stimulating a response so loud and 
enthusiastic that it can only be described, in 
movie lingo, as sensational. We had admired 
Miss Grady’s clever handiwork in manu- 
script, but we could not be certain before- 
hand that her posters would reproduce effec- 
tively on our rather small page or that they 
would be welcomed so heartily. Here are a 
few typical comments: 


“I love the Ethiopian girl poster! Please 
give us some more.” 

“I have just made the acquaintance of 
Miss Susie Belle Quickowitz. Her whimsical 
personality and charming utterances have won 
me completely.” 

“The Ethiopian Girl posters should by all 
means be continued if the first is any indica- 
tion of their uniqueness.” 





“My pupils and I are delighted with Susie 
Belle Quickowitz and we hope to have many 
more.” 

“I think the poster is very clever and can 
do much to encourage reading.” 


In the midst of such a cheerful outburst of 
commendation we are grieved to learn that 
a few of our readers are not amused. The 
director of a Negro school writes to us of her 
distress—not her anger—at seeing “a cartoon 
of a Negro girl” in the Wilson Bulletin. 
“This is especially unfortunate,” she con- 
cludes, “because it would hardly seem to 
reflect the real attitude of the Bulletin.” 


From Boston comes a more vehement mis- 
sive: 

“T should like to protest as strongly as I 
know how against the use of the ‘Ethiopian 
girl’ poster in the Bulletin. Such a deliberate 
caricature of a race which ever since the 
Civil War has been trying to free itself from 
the economic and educational slavery of its 
white oppressors is an insult to any free in- 
telligent human being. I am outraged that a 
professional magazine of your type should 
help disseminate the vicious and un-American 
lie of racial and religious inferiority which 
the poster implies! The purpose of education 
which librarians are supposed to serve is to 
break down and destroy such unscientific 
prejudices, not to foster them.” 


Speaking in the first person singular, be- 
cause the responsibility for accepting these 
posters for publication is wholly mine, I 
must begin by saying that I am profoundly 
sorry that anyone should find “Susie Belle” 
offensive. I am, I think, more than usually 
antipathetic to any attempt at race-ridicule 
and discrimination; but on examining and 
re-examining the drawings and verses, I con- 
fess that I can find in Miss Grady’s deline- 
ation of the “Ethiopian girl” nothing but a 
harmless and even affectionate expression of 
the comic spirit, conceived fancifully without 
malice and executed without injury. It should 
be kept in mind that “Susie Belle’s” book 
recommendations are in good taste and meant 
to be honored. 

The world, it seems to me, would be poorer 
without American humor, and American 
humor, like American music, would be barren 
and desolate without the Negro. The racial 
quality of humor is one of its inalienable 
attributes. Far from being reprehensible, it 


acts as a safety valve to release some of the 
social tensions of our nervous and compli- 
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cated living. No Negro was ever lynched, 
no Irishman beaten, no Jew persecuted, no 
Scotchman touched (forgive me!) because of 
what Mike said to Ike, etc. The dangerous, 
the seething nations in the world today, let 
us observe, are those that do not permit 
themselves the luxury of laughter. In Ger- 
many, renowned so short a while ago for 
her Gemiitlichkeit, Charlie Chaplin is ex- 
cluded, though his mustache seems to have 
passed the customs examination; Jugoslavia 


bans Mickey Mouse; Brazil exiles Tom 
Sawyer. And shall the Wilson Bulletin 
banish the Ethiopian Girl? I don’t... I 


honestly don’t think that we should. 


A Letter from ‘Fourteen Stone” 
Dear Sir: 
Ever since you adopted the name, “The 
Roving Eye,” (or did you come by it natur- 
ally?) I have wanted to exchange a wink or 
two with you. 

Your “Why Do You Sigh?” 
opening I have been waiting for, altho it is 
just wide enough for me to squeeze thru, for 
I not only tip the scales but have been known 
to overturn them completely at 196 pounds. 

Your disinclination to walk with the re- 


gives me the 


duced hiker, the reformer panter, is quite 
evident. But what I and several other large 
ladies really want to know is—does your 


aversion extend to the unreformed, nay, un- 
repentant, panter? That is what we are, for 
we are not giving up that pound of flesh, 
even if we owe it to ourselves. (There! 
That’s off our substantial chests.) 

FOURTEEN STONI 
Dear Fourteen Stone: 

Stout fellow!—I’m glad you came thru! It was 
only against panters of the reformed persuasion that 
my squib was directed, if such sportive words can be 
said to have been directed against anyone. Let me 
say that I am grateful to my fat friends for being 


so much more my friends. You and your sisters in 
amplitude can look down upon us scrawny chaps and 


say, with scornful Pope in his translation of the 
Iliad: 
Not two strong men the enormous weight 
could raise, 
Such men as live in these degenerate days! 
THe Rovinc Eye 


Reading with a Purpose 


James E. Bryan, librarian of the Easton 
(Pa.) Public Library suggests that some of 
our readers who crusade in the field of adult 
education may like to propose a reading pro- 
gram for the author of the following letter 
who is an inveterate patron of the Easton 
library: 

“give me some books i dont care 
how much how much off collar if fast 
i dont like drid up stoof i like fast 
books if i am 80 year old” 


Librarians, 
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THE WINGED SEED 


Ah, Keats and Shelley, where has flown the 
seed 

Of those fair flowers which, lavish, sturdy, 
blew 

In gardens girt with with 

Or in the 

Who knows where some quick heart today 
may bleed 

Of life, 


Is sped, or what Prometheus dares the shrew 


cypress or yew, 


emerald-jewelled English mead? 


its blooming doomed before the dew 


Of fame for fire too bright for human need? 


Nameless now in racial streams, storm-spread 

The wingéd seed . . . but when, by westward 
towers, 

Or rocks of Spain, or in a thorn-hedged Eng- 
lish lane 

It shall some dawn—how long deferred ?—be 
wed 

With thunder-troubled 
showers— 


earth and drumming 


Then blessed again this world now deaf with 
pain 
—E.tseE ENGELL 


Armed with Madness 


The munitions makers have such a lovely 
sense of comradeship! One finds in the 
financial pages of the daily press that while 
Mussolini thunders against Communist Rus- 
sia, an Italian shipyard launches a 3000-ton 
destroyer for Stalin’s navy. And Stalin’s 
planes are built with German Heinkel plane 
patents, while Hitler howls about the Bolshe- 
vik terror. And bomb-proof 
being built in Britain to protect the popula- 
tion from German bombers powered with 
British Rolls-Royce engines. And the young 
men of China and Japan—though we do not 
think of them as young men, or sons, or 
brothers, but only as “Orientals’—are shoot- 
ing each other quite terribly and wholly dead 
with pacifiers manufactured in neutral, peace- 
loving America! 

Is it war, or is it suicide? 

To look for hope in this mess of carnage 
is to be like the freshman pupil I have just 
been reading about in a letter. This hapless 
lad apparently had no luck in searching for 
a biographical reference. Finally, after long 
thumbing thru Who’s Who in America had 
failed to produce results, he came to the 
librarian for aid 

“Whom are 
asked. 

To which he 
Minerva.” 


shelters are 


looking for?” he was 


you 


replied, “The goddess 


S.J. K. 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round. Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


IOLET MYER, Elmhurst Branch, Queens 

Borough Public Library, is now assisting 
the Coordinator. Miss Myer replaces Pearl 
Handelman who left New York to take a 
position in Puerto Rico. Miss Myer is com- 
piling a “personnel” file of Junior Members 
who can “do things.” She invites suggestion 
(full names and addresses, please) regarding 
young librarians who are good writers, speak- 
ers or artists (cartooning included). Don’t let 
anyone you know hide his light under that 


bushel ! 
* * * 


Full details about the contest for the best 
article on libraries of the future, which is 
being sponsored by the J.M.R.T., will be found 
in the January issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
according to Marie D. Loizeaux, chairman of 
the committee in charge. Further news will 
be given in the February Wilson Bulletin. 
Contest closes’ April Ist. 


*_ * * 


Eastern District, J.M.R.T., Reports 


[This material has been collected by Willard 
A. Heaps, Librarian, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa., Secretary.] 


Maryland 
Officers, 1937-38 
Anna L. Glantz, Goucher College Library, Balti- 


more, Chairman 
Mary Through, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 


more, Secretary 

Janet Fresch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Treasurer 

Mrs. Eleanor Clemens, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


brary, Program Chairman 


“Whose Job Do You Want?” was the sub- 
ject of the opening meeting of the current 
season. Norah Russell reported on personnel 
exchanges. 

The Book List Forum, started over a year 
ago, has become a regular department of the 
Wilson Bulletin. Richard H. Hart heads the 
editorial part of this work, and Louise Dam- 
eron is in charge of the acquisition and anno- 





HEAPS 
District, 


WILLARD A. 
Secretary, Eastern JMRT 
tation of lists. Judging from the demand for 
lists, the Forum is serving a real need. 

Membership has increased, although 
two libraries are represented on the roll 
Martha Ellison, Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, and the other officers hope that 
young librarians from other institutions will 
join the Round Table soon. 


only 


New Jersey 
Officers, 1937-38 


Hazel Kirk Levins, 
Orange, Chairman 

Marion Wescott, Free Library, 
tary-Treasurer 


Free Public Library, East 


Teaneck, 


held in 
Frances 


A spring luncheon meeting was 
Somerville on May 5, 1937, with 
Tanguay, Paterson Public Library, conducting 
the meeting. Fannie Sheppard, chairman of 
the committee on special collections in New 
Jersey libraries, reported. This committee was 
suggested by Helen Ziegler, Montclair, and 
endorsed by Sarah Askew. 91 libraries an- 
swered a survey; 81 special collections were 
unearthed; and 26 libraries had begun to send 
material to the union catalog—all this at the 
time of the first report. By May 1937 155 li- 
braries had answered; 114 special collections 
were located; and 36 libraries were furnishing 
copy. A committee of five junior members is 
assisting Miss Sheppard. 

The following county chairmen were ap- 
pointed; Miss Kathryn McCallie, Glasboro 
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Normal School Library, Gloucester county; 
Miss Eleanor Cunningham, Atlantic City Pub- 
lic Library, Atlantic county. Dorothy Henry 
of the Somerset County Library and Agnes 
Travers of the Kearny Public Library were 
appointed to the Executive Board. 

Speakers at this meeting were Sarah Askew 
of the N. J. Library Commission; Emily Rock- 
wood, formerly secretary and companion to 
Amy Lowell; and Betty Madden, Montclair, 
who told of her experiences while on the staff 
of the American Library in Paris. 

Following this meeting, an Executive Board 
meeting was held, at which time Miss Tanguay 
resigned. Mrs. Mary Kenan, Montclair, was 
appointed to the chairmanship. 

The fall meeting was held October 20, 
1937—a dinner meeting, with Miss Levins as 


chairman. Gerald McDonald, chairman of the 
J.M.R.T., spoke on national activities and 
aims. 

Dorothy Van Lenten of Paterson was ap- 


pointed chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee. Fannie Sheppard was appointed to the 
Executive Board. The meeting was then 
turned into a “bull session.” Anne Powell’s 
topic was the “Philosophy of Librarianship.” 
Carol Trudeau of East Orange spoke on sala- 
ries and pensions. She advocated studying 
modern advertising methods in order to get 
what we want. A long discussion of person- 
ality as a factor in library work followed. 
Helen Ziegler gave a brief history of staff 
associations. 

New York 

Officers, 1937-38 


Willa M. Bennett, 462 Third St., Schenectady, 
Chairman 
Dorothy Mersalis, Wappinger Falls, Vice-Chair 


man 
Sarah H. Dudley, Troy, Secretary 


The annual business meeting was held at 
Niagara Falls, October 7, 1937. Florence K. 
Young, chairman, 1936-37, presided. Grinton I. 
Will, librarian of the Yonkers Public Library, 
played several of his own compositions on the 
piano. Director Wharton Miller of Syracuse 
University School of Library Science was the 
principal speaker. Thelma E. Bratt, chairman 
of the Buffalo group spoke on the work being 
done with the Indians. Willa M. Bennett of 
the Albany section spoke about a book truck 
project. 

The N.Y.L.A. reception on October 8 was in 
charge of the Junior Members section. A 
marionette show; an auction, with Frederic 
Melcher as auctioneer; dancing and refresh- 
ments were provided. 

New York’s six divisions had reports in the 
May 1937 Wilson Bulletin. Many of their ac- 
tivities now are continuations of projects de- 
scribed at that time. 82 new members have 
been added, making a total of 289. 
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New York City. During the A.L.A. conven- 
tion this group arranged JMRT meetings and 
the tea on the British Empire Building Roof 
at Radio City. Gerald McDonald, this year’s 
national chairman, was co-chairman of the 
New York group with Gilbert Cam and Charles 
Gosnell. Mr. Gosnell was recently put in 
charge of the library at the new Queens Col- 
lege in the Borough of Queens. 

Poughkeepsie junior members still meet 
socially. They have been trying to interest the 
school librarians in joining them. Marion C. 
Reilly, chairman. 

Albany. This group organized a book truck 
project, distributing books thruout Rensselaer 
County. Money was raised thru rummage 
sales and contributions; books were borrowed 
from the State Travelling Libraries. 1354 
books were circulated among 454 borrowers. 
A benefit bridge was given on December 4. 
Mrs. Ann C. Hulst, chairman. 

Syracuse. The project of the Syracuse group 
and the central New York section has been the 
organization of a library on the Onondaga 
Indian Reservation. A fire destroyed part of 
the library. Encouraging news, however, is 
confirmation from the Department of the In- 
terior in Washington of a special allotment of 
$200 for the purchase of books and library 
furniture. Florence K. Young, chairman. 

Rochester. A bibliography listing books and 
periodical articles relating to salaries, pensions, 
and working conditions of librarians and other 
professions comparable with librarianship in 
training, background, and experience was 
adopted as a p-oject of this group. Elizabeth 
Thalman of tie Rochester group acted as 
chairman of the Travel Committee for 
N.Y.L.A. Mildred Goldman, chairman. 

Buffalo. The Buffalo group continues to be 
active in the work of libraries on four Indian 
reservations. Moving pictures have been taken 
on two of the reservations and are to be 
shown at one of their social meetings. In ad- 
dition to this show, a Buffalo photographic 
supply store has agreed to supplement the 
Junior Members’ films whenever they are to 
be shown. Members of the group, with 
Thelma Bratt as Associate Chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee, did commendable work 
at the N.Y.L.A. conference at Niagara Falls. 
Thelma E. Bratt, chairman. 


Pennsylvania 


Officers, 1937-38 
Willard A. Heaps, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Chairman 
Marion DeLeon, Hoyt Library, Kingston, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 


The third meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Junior Members was held on October 23, 1937, 
with Sarah Fenwick of the Osterhout Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, presiding in the absence of 
Mary Klove, chairman. 
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James E. Bryan, Easton Public Library, re- 
ported on the A.L.A. Retirement Plan and 
urged junior librarians to take advantage of 
this opportunity before the rates are increased 
in April 1938. 

Willard Heaps reported on J.M.R.T. meet- 
ings held in Chicago (1936) and in New York 
last June. 

It was decided to ask the Executive Board 
of the Pennsylvania Library Association to 
appoint a senior advisor to assist the Junior 
Group. The project for the new year is to be 
the compilation of a complete list of all per- 
sons actively engaged in library work who are 
under 35 years of age. This list will be used 
in a membership campaign for the group and 
will be turned over to the P.L.A. membership 
committee for their information. 
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Vermont 


Officers, 1937-38 


Nila H. Miller, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Mont- 
pelier, Chairman 

Margaret Knight, Regional 
St. Johnsbury, News Editor 
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The year-old Junior Members Group of the 
Vermont Library Association was invited to 
conduct a round table discussion on “Everyday 
Problems” at the annual meeting in Benning- 
ton, September 29-30 and October 1. The state 
president, Mrs. Isabel Lee of Springfield, sug- 
gested that the problems presented for discus- 
sion be gathered from observations of the 
junior group. Nila H. Miller presided. 

Long-time members of the V.L.A. were 
called upon for suggestions. The combination 
produced a stimulating and active discussion 
of cataloging questions; subject headings for 
children’s books; subject headings for fiction; 
teaching the use of libraries to school chil- 
dren; professional reading; reading lists and— 
Death to Silence in the Library! 


Round Table Discussion 


[Nore: We asked for it! The Coordinator 
and the District Secretaries are busy asking 
questions. We hope that young librarians will 
try answering them in this section. Further 
than that, we hope that they will raise and 
discuss questions of their own.] 


Library Service for Labor Unions 


By James E. Bryan, Librarian, Easton, Pa., 
Public Library 


During the last five years the labor unions 
have found a new interest in formal and in- 
formal education chiefly in the social sciences. 
This move toward the academic is not only 
due to the Workers’ Education program of 
the W.P.A. but also to a natural curiosity 
about economic and social change and their 
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part in it. Then, too, there is a respect for 
knowledge among union members that quit 
amazes the hardened librarian. 

This field has heretofore been neglected by 
many librarians as not worth the effort and 
money. It is my contention that the awakened 
interest in the trade unions is one of the most 
fertile opportunities for intensive library serv- 
ice that have appeared in the last few 
The chance for the library to use its resources 


years. 


for the benefit of the most dynamic force in 
American life today, a force which needs most 
urgently the services at the disposal of libra 


rians, should not be overlooked. 

Some of my colleagues will suggest that the 
function of a public library is not to point its 
program at any group, but to remain objective 
and supply demands as they come. It would 
seem to me that libraries should be aware of 
our culture lags more than any other educa 
tional instrument. Our services should be di 
rected toward the solution of problems caused 
by the inability of our institutions to keep up 
with technological, economic, and social im- 
peratives. In view of the fact that the labor 
unions have an interested and willing attitude, 
we should at least meet them half way. 


Formula For Keeping Up To Date 
By Mildred L. Refo, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library 


The surest way to discover that one is hope 
lessly antique is to observe any group of 
young people, listen to their chatter and the 
slang they use. Outmoded at the start, we can 
never compete with the advancing front of 
youth. Admitting that, where do we begin in 
our efforts to become up to date? 

Concerning current manners and fashions 
you may refer to the magazines, and movies 
or to the expert advice of Marjorie Hillis o1 
Dorothea Brande. There is, however, a subtler 
mode than that of fads and fashions; it is the 
spirit of the moment, the tempo of the times 
Remember the frenzy of the twenties, the 
downrightness of the depression, the we-must- 
all-do-our-bit of the days of the blue eagle, 
and the acidity of the air since the inaugura- 
tion of the New Deal? To be at all up to 
date, one must be in sympathy with the times 
And yet this may prove a poor theory after 
all, for who would want to change the sweet 
old lady who comes up to the desk and con- 
fesses that she can’t read modern novels; will 
you please find her something merely enter- 
taining ? 

All those broadening influences we hear so 
much about, reading, theatre, lectures, exhibits, 
travel—surely a librarian doesn’t need to be 
reminded of them! Her whole time consti- 
tutes rather a mad scramble to get everything 
in, on limited funds. Excepting students, are 
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there any other people in the world who so 
frequently stand in order to hear symphony 
concerts, crane their necks to see from “pea- 
nut” seats, or omnivorously devour tons of 
print? Her reward is usually to be invited to 
dinner by some less burdened friend who asks 
her for the story of the latest best seller—a 
book she has had neither the time, nor pos- 
sibly the inclination, to read. 

Are librarians too deeply buried in their 
books? Most of us make some effort to keep 
up by using such tools as Time and the Read- 
ers Digest, but do we thumb thru the pages of 
other periodicals and pamphlets where so 
much new and valuable material is found? Do 
we dip into young or little known writers, if 
only to prove to ourselves that these obscure 
authors deserve to remain so? Do we some- 
times read a book for the “poor reader” in 
order to restore our perspective? 

Attend one of the open forum lectures in 
your city if you want to be waked up. You 
will probably have to sit next to a swarthy 
fellow citizen who reeks of garlic, but you 
won't mind that half as much as you think you 
would. Incidentally, to be up to date in the 
field of politics, you must have a theory of re- 
form. (You needn’t worry too much whether 
it is practical or not as you will have no occa- 
sion to test it.) 

Another current fetish is to affect an inter- 
est in minor anything you 
choose as long as you pursue it wholehearted- 
ly. Irish 
china cats—you will be sure to discover some 
fellow spirits enthusiasm. 

A mind open to new ideas, able to see the 
other side of a question, 
perceive all the delightful incongruities in the 
world, and a sympathy with diverse human- 
ity—these are the essential ingredients in any 
program of keeping up to date. The people 
who stream past her desk each day, leaving 


some subject; 


poetry, figure skating, or collecting 


who share your 


a sense of humor to 


something of themselves behind them, should 
keep the librarian on her toes. Step up and 
accept the challenge! 


Librarians in Fiction 


(From Main Street by Sinclair Lewis. Quoted with 
the permission of Harcourt, Brace, publishers) 

She (Carol) saw herself persuading chil- 
dren to read charming fairy tales, helping 
young men to find books on mechanics, being 


ever so courteous to old men who were hunt- 
ing for newspapers—the library of the library, 
an authority on books, invited to dinners with 
poets and explorers, reading a paper to an 
association of distinguished scholars. 
. “Maybe I can’t sing or write, but I know 
[ can be an influence in library work. Just 
suppose I encouraged some boy and he became 
a great artist!” 
..-A year Carol Her 


spent in Chicago. 
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study of library-cataloging, recording, books 
of reference, was easy and not too somni- 
ferous. 

. . «The next day in library class she had to 
read a theme on the use of the Cumulative 
Index, and she was taken so seriously in the 
discussion that she put off her career of town- 
planning—and in the autumn she was in the 
public library of St. Paul. 

Carol was not unhappy and she was not ex- 
hilarated, in the St. Paul Library. She slowly 
confessed that she was not visibly affecting 
lives. She did, at first, put into her contact 
with the patrons a willingness which should 
have moved worlds. But so few of these 
stolid worlds wanted to be moved. When she 
was in charge of the magazine room the read- 
ers did not ask for suggestions about elevated 
essays. They grunted, “Wanta find the Leather 
Goods Gazette for last February.” When she 
was giving out books the principal inquiry was, 
“Can you tell me of a good, light, exciting 
love story to read? My husband's going away 
for a week.” She was fond of the other li- 
brarians; proud of their aspirations, 

.(conversation with the librarian of 
Gopher Prairie) “I’ve had some experience, 
in St. Paul.” 

“So I have been informed. Not that I en- 
tirely approve of library methods in these 
large cities. So careless, letting tramps and all 
sorts ef dirty persons practically sleep in the 
reading-rooms.” 

“I know, but the poor souls—Well, I’m sure 
you will agree with me in one thing: The 
chief task of a librarian is to get people to 
read,” 

“You feel so? My feeling, Mrs. Kennicott, 
and I am merely quoting the librarian of a 
very large college, is that the first duty of the 
conscientious librarian is to preserve the 
books. 

“Oh!” Carol repented her “Oh.” 
lets stiffened and attacked: 

“It may be all very well in cities, where they 
have unlimited funds, to let nasty children 
ruin books and just deliberately tear them up, 
and fresh young men take more books out 
than they are entitled to by the regulations, 
but I’m never going to permit it in this li- 
brary!” 

“What if some children are destructive? 
They learn to read. Books are cheaper than 
minds,” 

“Nothing is cheaper than the minds of some 
of these children that come in and bother me 
simply because their mothers don’t keep them 
home where they belong. Some librarians may 
choose to be so wishy-washy and turn their 
libraries into nursing-homes and kindergartens, 
but as long as I’m in charge, the Gopher 
Prairie Library is going to be quiet and decent, 
and the books well kept!” 


Miss Vil- 
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By Edwin E. Williams 


NOTES 








Federal Library Agency Starts Work 


PPOINTMENT of officers of the new 

Library Service Division of the United 
States Office of Education on January 3 brings 
the realization of an important item of the 
A.L.A. national library plan. 


Funds were appropriated by Congress dur- 
ing 1936, when the functions of the new 
agency were defined by statute to comprise: 

Making surveys, studies, investigations, and reports 


regarding public, school, college, university, and other 
libraries 


“Fostering coordination of public and school library 
service 


“Coordinating library service on the national level 
with other forms of adult education 
“Developing library participation in federal projects 


“Fostering nation-wide coordination of research 
materials among the more scholarly librdries, inter- 
state library cooperation and the development of 
public, school, and other library service thruout the 
country.” 


Passage of the appropriation in 1936 fol- 
lowed strenuous efforts of the A.L.A., repre- 
sented in Washington by Forrest B. Spaulding 
of Des Moines. Actual establishment of the 
agency has been delayed until the present time 
by various legal formalities. 

The staff of the Division will represent 
broad experience in university, public, school, 
and other types of library service. Appoint- 
ments have been made as follows: 

Chief, Ralph M. Dunbar, Iowa State College, 


Public Library Specialist, Edith Gantt, Solano 
County Library, Fairfield, California, 


School Library Specialist, Nora Beust, University 
of North Carolina Library School. 


Microphotography: 1937 Model 


Another year of progress in the reproduc- 
tion of books and manuscripts by microphoto- 
graphic processes is recorded in Microphotog- 
raphy for Libraries, -1937, a volume edited by 
M. Llewellyn Raney of the University of Chi- 
cago, which has just been published by the 
A.L.A. 

A directory of microphotographic copying 
services included in the book lists 21 services 
principally in university libraries and govern- 
ment departments, as well as a number of 
commercial agencies. New developments in 
American design and manufacture and numer- 
ous technical improvements are _ reported. 


Chapters are devoted to European develop- 
ment, to the demonstration sponsored by the 
A.L.A. at the Paris Exposition, the new Amer- 
ican Documentation Institute, and the full re- 
port of discussions at the New York Confer- 
ence of the A.L.A. 

This volume supplements the one published 
a year ago, which has been described as the 
first book on the subject in any language. 


Cooperative Cataloging Extended 


Word has just been received that the Gen- 
eral Education Board has extended for an- 
other two years the period during which the 
$45,000 grant for cooperative cataloging may 
be expended. The work is carried on at the 
Library of Congress under the direction of an 
A.L.A. Committee. 


Citizens’ Library Committees 


A new edition, revised to September, 1937, 
of the mimeographed booklet entitled “State 
Citizens’ Library Committees and Conferen- 
ces,” compiled by Grace W. Estes, has just ap- 
peared. The pamphlet is designed to assist in- 
terested groups of citizens in forming library 
committees or conferences and to distribute in- 
formation on the various forms of organiza- 
tion, methods of arousing interest, and sugges- 
tions for planning conferences. This form of 
organization began in 1927 with the formation 
of a group in North Carolina. Many other 
states have followed and 12 groups are listed 
in this compilation. 


National Library Broadcast 


The topic “Why Read” will be discussed 
Wednesday afternoon, February 23, at 
4:30 p.m., E.S.T., over the NBC blue network 
service. This broadcast is one of a series, 
“Youth in a Modern Community,” presented 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in cooperation with NBC. The dis- 
cussion will be led by Julia Wright Merrill, of 
the Headquarters staff, in her capacity as 
chairman of Library Service for the National 
Congress. Participants will be Dorothy Schu- 
macher, librarian of Lane Technical High 


School, Chicago, and Thelma Yaggy, young 
people’s adviser. Evanston Public Library. 
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Broadcasting Conference Meets 


The Second National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, sponsored by the A.L.A. 
and 26 other national organizations, met in 
Chicago November 29 to December 1. Libra- 
ries were well represented and there was gen- 
eral recognition of the need for library co- 
operation in following up radio work with 


reading. A self-critical attitude was evident 
on the part of both educators and _ broad- 
casters. 


An exhibit prepared by the Chicago Public 
Library included publications in educational 
broadcasting and a selection of notebooks pre- 
pared by Chicago children during the period 
when schools were closed and instruction was 
conducted by radio. 


Seek State Aid 


Altho 1938 is an off legislative two 
states at least are already working on cam- 
paigns for state aid for library development, 
according to word received by the A.L.A. Li- 
brary Extension Board. The movement in 
Louisiana is led by J. O. Modisette, chairman 
of the Louisiana Library Commission, one of 


year, 


the early advocates of generous state grants 
for libraries. In Virginia the 
the citizen 


initiative has 
state 
library association and state library are gladly 
cooperating. 


come from and the 


groups, 
Several states are working on 
plans for 1939 legislation 


Annuities Contract to Expire April l 


An attempt is being made to publicize the 
A.L.A. annuity plan, since the present contract 
with the insurance company expires April 1, 
and it is feared that a drastic upward revision 
of rates will be necessary after that date. 

Word has that the A.L.A. 
plan has been specifically mentioned in the fol- 
lowing law just passed by the Wisconsin legis 


been received 


lature : 


“The library board may adopt the American li 
brary association retirement plan for library employes, 
and, when authorized by an ordinance adopted by the 
governing body of the municipaiity, may contribut« 
from the library fund for the benefit or on behalf of 
its librarians, other assistants, and employes toward a 
retirement annuity for such librarians, assistants and 
employes. In applying such benefits the library board 
may classify its librarians, assistants and employes on 
the basis of age, salary or length of service, and 
make contributions for such classifications as the 
available funds will permit.” 


Kansas City Conference 


Irene Gentry, Acting Librarian of the Kan- 
sas City Public Library, has been appointed 
chairman of the Local Committee to arrange 
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for the Kansas City Conference to take place 
June 13-18, 1938. Facilities for the Conference 
appear to be very satisfactory in Kansas City 
since there is a large new Municipal Audi- 
torium to take care of meetings, and a group 
of large hotels within three blocks of the 
Auditorium have agreed to reserve for dele- 
gates a total of more than 1,300 rooms. 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


Amy Winslow of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, has been appointed to serve 
on the Board of Education for Librarianship 
to fill the remainder of the term of Sydney B. 
Mitchell of the University of California, who 
found it necessary to resign. 


Headquarters Personnel 


Isabel McLaughlin, first assistant and chil- 
dren’s librarian at Sumner Branch, Minne- 
apolis, has joined the Booklist staff tempo- 
rarily to take charge of the children’s book- 
list. Miss McLaughlin was granted a three 
months’ leave from her library by Mr. Vitz 
in order to help out during the absence of 
Miss Van Cleve due to illness. 


Library Surveys in Progress 


Official A.L.A. progress in 
Fort Worth, where John Adams Lowe, of 
Rochester, is examining the library and re- 
building and in Lincoln, 
where Forrest B. Spaulding, of Des Moines, 
is preparing a personnel 
Unofficial 


surveys are in 


porting on plans, 


report and survey 
been Nova 
Scotia by Nora Bateson, Canadian member of 
the Library Extension Board, and of Fort 


Wayne by Carl Vitz, of Minneapolis. 


surveys have made of 


Honour S. L. Smith 


Carl H. Milam represented the A.L.A. on 
November 16 at a dinner in Nashville honour- 
ing S. L. Smith upon his retirement as Direc- 
tor of the Southern Office of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund 


Life, the 


us to 


weekly picture magazine, asks 
announce that an index is available 
covering the period from the first issue of 
the magazine thru June 1937. A second in- 
dex covering July to December 1937 will very 
soon be ready. Beginning with 1938, these 
indexes will be published quarterly and copies 
may be obtained by subscribers on request. 
Address Life, 330 East 22d St., Chicago 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








[This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the direction 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 
Association. All school librarians are invited to utilize 
this department for the discussion of their problems. 
Inquiries and contributions should be sent to Mae 
Graham, Department of Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


Audio-Visual Material 


HE Columbia’ Broadcasting System’s 

American School of the Air broadcasts 
every school day from 2:30-3:00 Es.t. The 
series began October 18 and will end May 6. 
Every Friday, part of the program is given to 
vocational guidance. History, literature, music, 
geography, and science are the other subjects 
on which they have programs. 

An outline of the entire series will be sent 
free to teachers or librarians requesting it. 
Outlines on the vocational guidance broadcasts 
will also be sent to those requesting them. 
The outlines contain thought questions on the 
broadcast of the week and a selected bibliog- 
raphy of material on the vocation discussed. 


* * * 


TOWNSEND, Mary E. ANnp Stewart, Atice G. 
Audio-visual aids for teachers. 1937. 
(Social Science Service Series. No. 2) 75c 

(This bibliography was listed on this page 
last month, but the review was omitted to be 
included with the other audio-visual material 
this month). It contains “highly-selected and 
well-tried suggestions in every field of the 
audio-visual aids for the teaching of the Social 

Studies; a general bibliography to all such 

audio-visual materials; and, in case of the 

newer fields of radio and motion pictures, 
guides to books and articles concerning their 
specific use and application.” Some of the 
material listed is free and much of it is in- 
expensive. The highly-selected quality of the 
material makes the bibliography unusually 


valuable. 
* ok * 


The Society for Visual Education, 327 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, has for 
distribution to schools the 1937 issue of Visual 
Review. This covers various types of visual 
aids and tells something of what various 
school systems are doing in the field. 

An article on the history and development 
of visual education, one on student made mov- 
ies, and one on the film strip service of the 


U. S. department of agriculture are among the 
interesting contents. 

Mildred Marie Witham, president of the 
society and editor of the Review writes that 
it is free to schools and no 
school should be without a copy. 


requesting it, 


* * * 


Doucias, Mrs. Mary (Peacock) North Caro 
lina school library handbook. Raleigh, 
N.C., State superintendent of public in- 
struction, 1937. 116p. (publication No. 197) 
20c 

This is a school library handbook that an 
swers both the questions: What shall I do in 

the library? and How shall I do it? with a 

minimum of words and with no red tape.: It 

covers the following topics: Standards; orga 

ization; care and repair of books; 
books; magazines; pamphlet, clipping, and pic 

ture file; lessons on the use of the library; 
publicity and displays; student librarians and 
library clubs; the school librarian and the 
community library program. 


selection of 


One of the outstanding features of the 
handbook is that most of the material in it 
has been used by school librarians in North 


Carolina and found to be helpful and practical. 
The fact that most of it is in outline form 
adds to the ease with which it can be used 
The outlined chapter on the organization of 
the school library is valuable to the inexperi- 
enced librarian in planning her work and to 
the experienced one in checking to see that 
she has completed all processes. 

Anyone who has ever been faced with the 
problem of teaching a group of inexperienced 
people to organize and administer a 
library in six weeks will look with apprecia- 
tive eye on this handbook. The completeness 
and practicality of the material and the logical 
arrangement made it an ideal text for the stu- 
dent who, in a short time, must learn enoug! 
about school library administration to go home 
and organize a library from the very begin- 
ning. 

One of the strongest points in the handbook, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is that there 
is no material in it on cataloging. The partly 


1 1 
Scnoo! 


trained school librarian who follows Mrs. 
Douglas’ suggestion of making only a shelf 
list is much wiser than the one who spends 


money in making an in 


valuable time and 
accurate catalog. 
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Scripts Available Free 


Apropos of the growing library interest in 
exchange of radio scripts, evident in head- 
quarters correspondence, Bulletin readers may 
be glad to know that twelve script series 
which include one hundred radio continuities, 
‘ . ‘ 
as well as several aids to production, are 
available free of charge, by addressing a re- 
quest to the United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, Washington, D.C. 

On receipt of your request you will receive 
a script catalog and request blank on which 
you may place your order. Your name will 
also be placed on the mailing list to receive a 
copy of the second supplement to the catalog 
to be released soon, describing some fifty ad- 
ditional scripts which will be available to you. 

The twelve script series are: 

Interviews with the Past—Biography 

Answer Me This—Cities Series—Social Science 

American Yesterdays—History 

Symphony Hall—Music 

Have you Heard—Natural Science 
minutes; the other, 1 

Safety Musketeers—Safety Education 

Treasures Next Door—American Literature 

Epic Discoveries of the Past—Scientific Discover- 
ies 

Answer Me This 
Science 

Answer Me This—Songs Series—American Songs 

Planning Your Career—Vocational Guidance 


(two—one, 10 


Miscellaneous Series—Social 


Aids to production include: 

A radio manual which gives valuable sug- 
gestions to schools and non-professional groups 
for the preliminary arrangements, general or- 
ganization, and production of radio programs. 

A radio glossary which is a work book of 
terms peculiar to radio Music arrangements 
for several of the script series (From A. L. A 
Bulletin, December 1937) 


+. * + 


Plans are afoot for greater service to mem- 
bers of the School Libraries Section. The 
larger the membership the more can be accom- 
plished. Dues are only fifty cents a year 
Those who have forfeited membership by non- 
payment of dues may be reinstated by paying 
dues for the current year. Membership in the 
A. L. A, is prerequisite to Section member- 
ship. Send fifty cents for this year or, better 
still, one dollar for two years, to Iva Winter- 
field, Technical High School Library, Omaha, 
Neb., Treasurer. 

x * 


School librarians will be interested in the 
appointment of Nora Beust as specialist in 
school and children’s library work in the Li- 
brary Service Division in the U. S. Office of 
Education. Miss Beust, who is now associate 
professor in the school of library science at 
the University of North Carolina, will assum: 
her new duties on January 3. 
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The National library bindery, 1766 E. 133d 
St., East Cleveland, Ohio, has in stock a small 
carefully selected and approved list of Pre- 
Primers for library and school use. Accord- 
ing to their announcement “all titles now on 
the list have been approved by the supervisor 
of work with children in the library.” (Cleve- 
land?) They are rebound in cloth with the 
original paper cover pasted on the outside of 
the cloth. Copies of the list will be sent to 
librarians free of charge upon request. 

x * 


The Guide for Librarians published by the 
New York City Board of Education and re- 
viewed in this department last month may be 
obtained by sending 20 cents to the Division 
of Syllabi, Board of Education, 500 Park Ave., 
New York City, instead of to the Bureau of 
Libraries at 215 E. 41 St. 


THE FINES PROBLEM 


One way of meeting the fines problem is 
suggested by an item in the Anchor of the 
Rhode Island College of Education: 

“When you forget to return your library 
book on time and reluctantly hand over to our 
librarians your fine of two or ten cents, un- 
doubtedly you wonder where that money goes. 
Of course, in your mind’s eye you don't pic- 
ture Miss Makepeace, Miss Cuzner, and Miss 
Snell trotting off to the movies or down to 
Gibson's, but still you wonder. However, there 
should no longer be any mystery about this 
matter, for during the past few weeks the dis- 
play of new books in our main library should 
have agreeably enlightened you. If any stu- 
dent still wonders where his fine money goes, 
it can be only because that student walks into 
the library in a state of semi-consciousness. 

“The new books in our library are “fine 
books” in two senses of the word. They have 
been purchased solely with the money received 
as fines from careless borrowers, and they 
have been carefully selected with an eye to 
their quality as well as usefulness. 

“Miss Makepeace tells us that originally it 
was suggested that she set 25c as the standard 
fine. However, well aware that we are not 
children of Midas, she decided on a 10c charge 
for books that are greatly in demand, and a 
2c charge for all others. With the money thus 
received, our librarians are able to buy books 
for us that we would otherwise not have. 
These books, while they cannot be classified as 
textbooks or reference works, are excellent 
for supplementary reading, in that they cover 
a wide and rich number of varied subjects in 
an interesting and distinguished manner. These 
books enlarge the cultural scope of our li- 
brary. 

“Perhaps, the next time you hand over your 
little fine you will feel neither reluctance nor 
resentment. Rather, you can take pride in the 
fact that you are contributing to the culture 
and resources of our College! 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


POCKET OR ASHCAN? EFFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKLISTS 
By Richard H. Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


SPOT of color on a library service desk 

catches the reader’s eye. He picks up a 
copy of a printed booklist, glances at the title, 
opens it to scan the inner pages for a moment 
and then slips it into the book he has just 
selected. Success! The business of conceiving 
a new list, estimating its usefulness, selecting 
titles, writing annotations, planning the layout, 
proofreading and printing has reached its cul- 
mination. The list is finally in the reader’s 
hands, perhaps not the right reader, but at 
least someone who was sufficiently interested 
to carry it out of the building. 

Staff members in libraries which devote a 
fair amount of time and attention to booklists 
find that these half-dozen steps are only half 
the battle. No matter how well done a list 
may be it has not justified the expenditure of 
staff member’s time and cost of production 
until a fair proportion of the edition has been 
received by individuals fitted to cope with the 
books listed and has actually been used as a 
guide to reading. 

A certain amount of waste in any kind of 
printed publicity for free distribution is in- 
evitable. Unless booklists and other library 
pamphlets are unusually costly they should be 
made available at all service points in the li- 
brary where they may attract the notice of 
readers. 

Essential though this casual reading-room 
distribution is, experience shows that it is not 
enough. A large proportion of the readers 
who might find a list helpful remain unaware 
of its existence if no active attempt is made 
to call it to their attention. 

Modern publicity may be a particularly nasty 
sort of hydra; but as we must live with it, 
it is wiser to take the monster to our bosom 
and make what use we can of the better side 
of his character. Booklists are, after all, one 
of the most effective forms of library adver- 
tising; but in order to secure our money’s 
worth from them we must publicize the lists 
themselves. The display windows of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore serve many 
of the demands of publicity. One of the most 
effective displays of recent months was a win- 
dow devoted entirely to booklists prepared and 
printed at the Pratt Library. The immediate 


response on the part of the public revealed 
that there were hundreds of potential users of 
booklists who had hitherto paid little or no 
attention to the racks displaying printed pub 
licity in the various departments. During the 
fortnight of this display the entire stock of 
some popular lists was exhausted, and several 
titles were immediately reprinted to keep up 
with the demand. 

At the time of this exhibit a small single 
sheet, attractively printed in red and black, 
was distributed thruout the library system. 
This circular was inspired by an announcement 
in the New York Herald-Tribune Books, call- 
ing attention to the mimeographed booklists 
prepared by the staff of that paper for public 
distribution. The text is given in full as it 
may serve, with minor changes, for other li- 
braries wishing to call attention to their lists: 


PLANNED JUST FOR YOU! 

Among the 300,000 Baltimoreans who use the 
Pratt Library there are hundreds who have the urge 
to do some interesting planned reading in a worth- 
while subject: 

1. Perhaps you had 

soon. 

2. Perhaps college made you realize the joy of 
exploring in “The Countries of the Mind.” 

3. Perhaps your leisure time has given you new 
hobbies—to make things, to collect, to try in- 
teresting ventures. 

4. Perhaps History, Travel, Biography, Psychology, 
Social and Economic problems, the Fine Arts, 
stretch out invitingly to you as fertile fields 
wherein you may build up a background of 
self-cultivation—AND SO 

5. That is why the Pratt Library prints, 
graphs, and distributes so many 


to stop your schooling too 


mimeo- 


INTERESTING BOOKLISTS 
6. We have carefully prepared booklists on hun 
dreds of subjects: many of them were prepared 
for special needs like yours. 
The library will cooperate with any adult wish- 
ing to pursue a reading course. 


™s 


ASK AT THE INFORMATION DESK OR 
AT ANY BRANCH 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY 


In addition to general devices such as dis- 
plays and printed circulars or posters, for call- 
ing attention to booklists, there are numerous 
special “stunts” for increasing the distribution 
of lists prepared for a particular group or 
occasion. A clearly defined field exists for 
each booklist, except perhaps for those of the 


* This project, ‘eum bi-monthly i, Wilson Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem 


bers Round Table. 


airman of committee is Richard H. 


Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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BALTIMORE'S WINDOW DISPLAY OF 


BOOKLISTS 


widest appeal, such as fiction, belles lettres, 
popular biography, or current events. For ex- 
ample, lists of garden books should be made 
available to local garden clubs, women’s clubs 
in suburban districts, shops selling seeds and 
garden supplies, etc. Religious booklists should 
go to the clergy, church groups, church 
schools, seminaries and, if of Roman Catholic 
interest, to local religious orders. Any guide 
to books on the drama is always appreciated 
by little theatres, dramatic clubs, and teachers 
and directors of drama in and col- 
leges. And it is worth remembering that 
magazines and newspapers serving groups like 
those named above are often glad to mention 
your booklists or even review them briefly. 
When the object is to reach as great a num- 
ber of readers as possible within a limited 
time with some popular list, a maximum dis- 
tribution within the library may be had by 
slipping a copy into each reader’s book as it 
is charged. Using lists as “envelope stuffers” 
in the library’s local mail is a useful trick for 
rush distribution. It is remembered with de- 
light, not unmixed with wonder, that the li- 
brarian of a large eastern library once made 
an arrangement with a local steam laundry 
whereby copies of recent booklists greeted the 
customer as he opened his package of clean 
shirts. This was at a time when the library 
was using every means to secure public sup- 
port for its expansion. One supporter of the 


schools 
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cause declared during this campaign that he 
never got into bed at night without expecting 
to find library publicity between the sheets. 

Library booklists should be inexpensively 
provided and should be brought out in fairly 
large editions. Lists too exquisite in format 
are costly and require too much restriction in 
distribution. We must expect to fire a certain 
proportion of blanks for each time we actually 
hit a reader with a list that will be a source 
of pleasure or profit to him. Even though the 
people who carry booklists away with them 
may not get so far as borrowing and reading 
one of the volumes listed, this printed pub- 
licity has a real value. It tells the reader 
something about the library’s resources and 
gives him a hint of some new port of call in 
the world of books. The prestige of a library 
in its community can gather weight like a roll- 
ing snowball; and keeping its name and its 
before the people’s eyes, in their 
and on their living room tables will 
always do more good than harm. 


services 
pockets, 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany unless otherwise stated. Most lists 
are free except for postage and therefore 
the only charge necessary is for mailing 
and handling. 

The 24 titles included this month are 
available for $.45 when ordered as a set. 

New 


soon as 





booklists will be described in the Forum as 
possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Belinda Louise Dameron, 
Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; and one hundred copies 
postpaid to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical 
File Service. When needed, additional copies will 
be requested. Do not neglect to inform the Com- 
mittee and The Wilson Company as to whether the 
lists are free except for postage, or priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing 
in the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.”” Address inquiries to 
Richard H. Hart, Chairman, Book List Forum Edi- 
torial Committee. 


ART—Study and teaching 


Art education: a list of books for teachers. 
(Art bklist no 34) 5p ‘37 Enoch Pratt free 
lib 2c 


The field of art education is quite thoroly 
covered in this annotated list; 21 books are 
described on approaches and methods of 
teaching art and children’s art work. In- 
formation is also given about art tests and 
measurements, courses of study and maga- 
zines. <Attractively printed on green 

AUTHORSHIP 
Making the most of yourself: For those who 
want to write. 5p nd Milwaukee public lib 
3c 

Lists 
classification. 
fiction, poetry, 
graphed 

BOOKS and reading 
3est sellers for ‘‘Dog Days.’’ 2p ‘37 
M Simmons lib (Kenosha, Wis) ic 

Lists 39 titles without annotations. In- 
cludes fiction, biography, history, travel, lit- 
erature, science, religion. Mimeographed 


12 titles with annotations. Dewey 
Includes books on writing of 
drama, scenario. Mimeo- 


Gilbert 
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Books of interest to the business and profes- 
sional woman. l16p nd Milwaukee public lib 
4c 

Stimulating selection of books on topics 
aimed to interest the business woman who 
is concerned with developing her personal, 
business and social life. ‘the notes are brief 
but to the point. Arranged in booklet form 
6x 4% inches. Dewey classification 

Bridge, July-August, 1937, comp by 
Moore & L. HK. McDowell. Sp ‘37 
public lib 2c , 

A general reading list in three sections: 
(1) A home of your own, books on country 
life described in running paragraph torm; 
(2) Short stories of younger American 
writers, annotated; (3) Recent fiction, anno- 


a. A. 
Albany 


tated. The selection of titles and the style 
of annotations make this exceptionally at- 
tractive 

BUILDING 


When you build. ip nd Gary (Ind) free lib lc 

Selected list of 12 titles on house planning, 

alphabetically arranged, tinted paper, 6% x 
3%. Dewey classification. No annotations 


CATHOLIC literature 
List of books for Roman Catholic readers. 
7p °35 Gilbert M Simmons lib (Kenosha, 
Wis) 3c 
Seven pages of titles grouped under the 
headings: Fiction, Doctrine, Religious biog- 
raphy, Biography, Essays and humor, Drama 
and poetry, Travel and history. No annota- 


tions 
CHINA 
Far East: China, comp by C. P. Eaton & 
D. J. Gage. lp ‘3/ Osterhout free lib 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa) 3c 
An annotated list of 21 titles devoted 


mainly to historical background and charac- 
ter of the people, with a few books on 
present problems. Publishers, dates, and 
call numbers are given. There is a com- 
panion list on Japan 
CITIZENSHIP a 
How to become an American citizen. 
Gary (Ind) free lib lc 
Selected list for the new American, alpha- 
betically arranged on 6%x3% inch tinted 


Ip nd 


paper. Dewey classification. No annota- 
tions are given for the 10 titles 
FINANCE ; 
Investment. ip nd Gary (Ind) public lib lic 


Various aspects of the economic and fi- 
nancial situation are treated in 20 books 
listed on both sides of a 6% x 3% inch leaf- 
let. Dewey classification. No annotations 


HOBBIES 
Hobbies. 


set, 4c 
A series of 13 bookmarks on colored paper 


with attractive drawings. Subjects are 
Hobbies, Art work, Astronomy, Authorship, 
Collecting, Cooking, Fortune-telling and 
character analysis, Handicrafts, Music, 
Needlework, Photography, Public speaking 
and dramatics, Sports. Each list contains 
from eleven to fourteen titles. No annota- 
tions. Mimeographed 
Hobbies. 14p nd Gilbert M Simmons public 
lib (Kenosha, Wis) The set, 3c 
Two booklets on pastel paper listing au- 
thors and titles only. One covers Collecting, 
Cookery, Drawing, Gardening, Model mak- 


13p nd Gary (Ind) public lib The 


ing; the other, Handicrafts, Pets, Photog- 
raphy, Sports. Mimeographed 
HUMOR 
Books to chuckle over. ip nd Gary (Ind) 
public lib 1c 
Lists 12 titles without annotations. Dewey 


classification. Includes fiction, poetry, liter- 
ature. Mimeographed 
INSURANCE 


It is a sound policy to read books on insur- 
ance. 3p nd Gary (Ind) public lib ic 


Books recommended by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in prepara- 
tion for the chartered life underwriter ex- 
aminations. 


Additional books on life and 
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social insurance are also listed in 
Un- 


page booklet. Dewey classifications. 
annotated. Mimeographed 


INTERIOR decoration 
Home decoration. lip nd Gary (Ind) public lib 


c 
12 titles of practical books in this field, 

mainly recent publications. No annotations. 

Dewey classification. Mimeographed 


JAPAN 
Far East: Japan, comp by C. P. 
D. J. Gage. i1p ‘'37 Osterhout 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa) 3c 
This is similar in scope and format to the 
list on China described above 


MISSIONS 
Books on missions. 
lib le 
14 titles recommended by the Gary minis- 
terial association. A short list, mimeo- 
graphed on blue paper. No annotations 
given. Dewey classification 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Making the most of ourselves. 
(Ind) public lib The set, 2c 
A series of 6 lists mimeographed on dif- 
ferent colored paper with from 10 to 12 
titles on each, but not annotated. (1) Under- 
standing ourselves, (2) Building your life, 
(3) Strategy in handling people, (4) Charm 
by choice, (5) The correct thing, (6) Here's 
health. Dewey classification 


RELIGION 
What do you believe, comp by R. J. Steele. 
3p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Divided into two groups: Religion today 
and Faith. Fourteen inspirational books 
chosen with care and annotated generously. 
Attractively printed in blue on lighter blue 
paper 
SCIENCE 
Design your reading, comp by W. A. Suther- 
land. (The Bridge, Sept-Oct 1937) 7p ‘37 
Albany public lib 2c 
Suggestions for reading courses in popular 
science, listing recent books in the following 
fields: The march of sciences; Consider the 
heavens; This puzzling planet; The parade 
of the living; The out-of-doors; Out of the 
test tube; Mathematics for the million. 
Notes are given for books in these groups, 
but not for this one: Men of science. Dewey 
classification. 54 titles. An attractive in- 
troduction describes vurious ‘‘cases’’ assisted 
by the readers’ advisory service, giving the 
title to the list 
TRAVEL 
This will not interest you—unless you are in- 
terested in travel. i16p '37 Milwaukee public 


Eaton & 
free lib 


lp nd Gary (Ind) public 


6p nd Gary 


lib 4c 
74 books selected for armchair travel in 
Alaska, Canada, Europe, Mexico, Orient, 


South America, United States, and the West 


Indies. Mimeographed and illustrated with 
clever mimeograph cuts. Dewey classifica- 
tion 


VOCATIONAL guidance 
—— shall I be? 3p nd Gary (Ind) public lib 
c 
41 titles of career and vocational books, 
practically all for girls and women. No 
grouping, no annotations. Dewey classifica- 
tion. Mimeographed 
WOMAN 
=— of today. 24p '36 Milwaukee public lib 
c 
A tiny booklet, 9 x 6 cm, which lists, with- 
out annotations, 89 biographies of women in 
various vocations. Mimeographed 


YOUNG people’s literature 
Is reading your hobby? 
free lib 3c 
A gay list for young people printed on 
pastel paper, so folded and stapled that it 
may be opened at any section by using 
index tabs. Sections are: To Sea, To Sea; 
For a rainy day; Swords and roses; To 
think about; Memo. Annotations. Amusing 
cut on cover 


lip '37 Enoch Pratt 














Complete Library Service 
BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 
Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram en Weer 


Little Repair 
ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


O DDB NUMBER 5 THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


F h, German, S ish, Italian, Russian, 5 
VOLUMES AND SETS ““e diab oa i ane 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 

















Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY M. D. BERLITZ 
950 University Avenue New York City | 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Poems for Holiday Use 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. M. P. Harrincton and J. H. THomas. comps. xiv,480p. 
1929. Reprinted 1935. $1.25 (former price $2.25) 


Collections of poems suitable for the celebration of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s and 
Lincoln's birthdays, Easter. Arbor day, Mother’s day, and Memorial day. Prepared under the 
direction of a Committee of the Carnegie Library School Association. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue, New York City 














Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities 
1936-1937. No. 4, Edited 
| By DONALD 8B. GILCHRIST 
105 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 


This is the fourth in the series of annual lists 
of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the 
National Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The dissertations 
are arranged alphabetically in seven main di- 
visions: Philosophy, Religion, Earth sciences, 
Biological sciences, Social sciences, Literature 


and Art. In a prefatory section is given much } 9 Catalogue 
additional information as to the publication and | . ie 
distribution of dissertations. Standing orders | 3 lt 


are invited for the series, on which each year’s 


list will be billed and mailed as published. 
| Oo ¥ 
| We Giso BUY Books 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY | BARNES & NOBLE. Ine 


950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. | 


Ee 105 Fifth Avenue - New York 























ams Modern Group Discussion = 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
3y LYMAN JUDSON, Pu.D., and ELLEN JUDSON, M.A. 
Authors, Lecturers and Teachers in the field of Applied Private and Public 
Discussion 


Here is the handbook that takes you step by step through the intricacies of or- 
ganizing and carrying through effective group discussion. It is a manual of tested, 
tried and successful methods that gives you really practical guidance. 


198p. Postpaid 90c. Cloth 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 








es 950 University Avenue New York City == 
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Watch for what Susie Belle 


says about the books she 


reads. There are many exciting 


books in the library. 











SUSIE BELLE 
QUICKOWITZ 


The Educated Ethiopian Gi: 


savs about 


Robert Louzs Stevenson's 
3 71 readsure Island’ :— 


Fo’ gracious sakes! I'se here to tell, 
As sho as my name's Susie Belle, 
That here is one you dassent skip, 
About a young ‘un an’ a ship, 

An’ men as brave as they could be, 


An’ pirates on a distant sea, 


‘In search of treasure that was four 


Upon a islan’ in the groun’. 

Jim Hawkins was the lucky lad, 

An’ ole John Silver wished he had 
The map to where the treasure lay, 
Upon that islan’ miles away, 

Where no one lived but ole Ben Gun: 
Who makes you laugh to see him run, 
The way he'd twis’ an’ do about, 

An’ nearly talk his daylights out, 

An’ some was shot an’ some was killed, 
Befo’ them money bags was filled. 

It sho ‘nough is the book fo’ me, 


Jus’ read it soon an’ you'll agree! 
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ESPONSIBLE publishers and all 
those interested in the standards of 
subscription books publishing and fair 
trades practice have expressed their 
gratification at the unanimous decision of 
the United States Supreme Court on No- 
vember 8 condemning the fraud and de- 
ception of the “give-away” plan as used 
by certain subscription books publishers. 
This decision reversed the one rendered 
almost a year ago by Judge Hand of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The case decided was that of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission versus the Stand- 
ard Encyclopedia Corporation of Illinois, 
the Standard Education Society of Min- 
nesota, and three officials representing 
the two companies. The decision upheld 
the “cease and desist” order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission which forbade 
the above companies and their agents to 
continue ten unfair practices, chief of 
which was the give-away scheme. The 
Federal Trade Commission proved that 
advertisements and representations were 
used by these firms purporting to give 
free the ten-volume encyclopedia on con- 
dition that the recipient subscribe to the 
ten-year supplementary loose-leaf service 
for $69.50. In actual fact, the $69.50 
covered both the original price of the en- 
cyclopedia and the supplement. Said the 
Supreme Court: 

“The practice of promising free books 
where no free books were intended to be 
given, and the practice of deceiving unwary 
purchasers into the false belief that loose leaf 
supplements alone regularly sell for $69.50, 
when in reality both books and supplement 


regularly sell for $69.50, are practices contrary 
to decent business standards. .. . 


at Random » 


“To fail to prohibit such evil practices 
would be to elevate deception in business and 
to give it the standing and dignity of truth.... 

“There is no duty resting upon a citizen to 
suspect the honesty of those with whom he 
transacts business. Laws are made to protect 
the trusting as well as the suspicious.” 


The Supreme Court decision was in 
line with resolutions adopted by the Sub- 
scription Books Publishers in a code of 
practice drawn up in 1931 and duplicated 
in the N.R.A. code adopted in 1934. 

While the decision of the Supreme 
Court is highly important in that it estab- 
lishes a precedent for future decisions 
and upholds the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission, it applies legally only 
to the companies involved in the case and 
will not in itself stop similar practices on 
the part of other publishers. Fresh evi- 
dence in the case of other companies will 
have to be brought to the Federal Trade 
Commission and separate “cease and de- 
sist” orders will have to be applied to 
each particular case reported. 

Me Me 


We have been flooded with requests for 
extra posters of the “Ethiopian girl,” who 
appears this month in her second book ad- 
venture. Perhaps our note last month was 
not so clear as it should have been. We 
were merely asking you to let us know 
whether you wanted us to publish more Susie 
Belle posters in the Wilson Bulletin. Obvi- 
ously you do. We have at present no sepa- 
rate reprints available. 

Susie Belle is a comic creation presented 
in no spirit of ridicule or invidious carica- 
ture. (See “The Roving Eye” in this issue 
for a fuller discussion.) 

The creator of Susie Belle is Miss Marion 
Grady, librarian of Miami Edison High 
School, Miami, Fla. 


Me He 


Congratulations to the student publications, 
Froth and The Bell, at Pennsylvania State 
College, for their staunch championship of the 
college library! Last spring, from the col- 
lege’s five and a half million dollar P.W.A. 
grant, an assignment of one million dollars 
was made to the library for a new building. 
This appropriation has now been cut in half. 
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“The two wings originally planned for the 
new building,” asserts The Bell, “have been 
chopped off, leaving only the body. The new 
building, after having its wings mutilated, will 
only increase the library capacity 12 per cent. 
According to library authorities, the libraries 
built at other institutions in recent years have 
allowed for an increase in capacity of from 
25 per cent to 300 per cent.” 

Froth points out that the new library would 
have a stack capacity of 200,000 volumes, only 
twenty thousand more than the present build- 
ing, so that in little more than two years “the 
library will be in exactly the same condition 
it is in now.” The editorial, which is im- 
pressively documented with college library sta- 
tistics concludes by saying: “the very center 
and heart of this life is the college library. 
More than anything else, Penn State needs a 
new library that really is a new library.” 


The spectacle of college students seriously 
fighting for improved library facilities is a 
stimulating one. The erection of an adequate 
library building at Penn State, which is ex- 
panding its enrollment to 10,000 students, 
would be a triumph of good sense and good 
citizenship. 

Mw Mw 

Speaking of college libraries, we have re- 
ceived a brochure celebrating the completion 
of the imposing new library building at the 
University of Oregon, with a stack capacity of 
400,000 volumes. The library at present con- 
tains approximately 282,000 accessioned vol- 
umes. 


M Me 


As a project in the publicity division of the 
course on Organization and Administration of 
Libraries, Mary Duncan Carter, Director of 
the U. S. C. School of Library Service is con- 
ducting a series of weekly broadcasts on Tues- 
days from 3:30 to 3:45 over Station KRKD, 
Los Angeles. 


The purpose of the broadcasts is to promote 
the use of libraries and to familiarize students 
with methods of writing radio scripts and pro- 
ducing them on the air. The series has taken 
the form of a Library Treasure Hunt. The 
libraries supply the necessary information and 
the students write the radio continuity in dra- 
matized form and take part in the production. 
Mrs. Carter acts as narrator and commentator. 


Me Me 


Announcement to librarians from the Li- 
brary Department, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston: 

“So that you may see “How books are 
made” Houghton Mifflin Company will be glad 
to loan a motion picture recently made at the 
Riverside Press, showing each step in the pro- 
duction of a book. 


“The film may be used on a 16 milometer 
projector and takes twenty-five (25) minutes 
for showing. The time allowed for the use of 
the film must of necessity be limited to two 
days. To facilitate matters, will you kindly 
let us know the date on which you wish to 
exhibit the film and we shall try to comply 
with your request. There is a charge of $3.00 
to cover the cost of packing and transporta- 
tion, as well as any breakage.” 


% 


Information concerning existing or proposed 
abridgments and modifications of any part of 
the Library of Congress scheme of classifica- 
tion is desired by Frederick A. Blossom, Clas- 
sification Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

We ve 

The French Government Tourist Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, now has 
available for free distribution the following 
documents of special interest to students and 
teachers: 

Map oF FrANcE—26” x 26” colored map with special 
emphasis on those regions of particular interest to 
tourists. 

France (English edition)—A 47 page booklet giving 
brief descriptions of French intellectual, religious 


and industrial centers, colonies, cuisine, sports, ac 
companied by excellent photographs. 

France (French edition)—Same as above. 

Parts—A 4 page news sheet in English containing a 
map of the city, interesting photographs, and use- 
ful information concerning location of museums, 
libraries, theatres, schools and monuments in 
Paris. 


Spas oF France (English edition)—A 48 page booklet 
describing health resorts in different regions of 
France with beautiful illustrations and maps. 


PROTESTANT TRAVELS IN France (English edition)—A 
46 page booklet retracing four centuries of Protes- 
tantism in France, its history and monuments. 

Les Souvenirs Protestants En France (French edi- 
tion)—-Same as above. 

A Guipe To Jewish Monuments 1N France (English 
edition)—A 48 page booklet of Jewish history in 
Paris and the provinces, its institutions and monu- 
ments. 


Les Souvenirs Isragtites En France (French edi 
tion)—Same as above. 


M Me 


The Popular Library Commission (Comisién 
Protectora de Bibliotecas Populares) of Ar- 
gentina shows by interesting diagrams the in- 
crease during the past five years in the number 
and activities of the libraries under its juris- 
diction. At the beginning of 1932 there were 
1,333 libraries; at the end of 1936 there were 
1,468; in 1932, 2,855,247 books were distrib- 
uted; in 1936, 3,693,281; the number of readers 
in the former year was 815,603, in the latter, 
1,027,153. It is interesting to note that the 
Republic now has a popular library for every 
8,000 inhabitants, as against a library for every 
11,000 in the United States. Although most of 
the libraries are quite small, the figures show 
one with 95,000 volumes, seven with more than 
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30,000, and 49 with between 5,000 and 30,000. 
The Commission is continually using new 
methods of cultural diffusion, their latest suc- 
cessful measure being the inauguration in July 
1937 of a radio program which is broadcast 
from 8 to 9 p.m. every Sunday over the Gov- 
ernment radio station. The programs include 
notices of new books; biographies of famous 
writers; selected readings; and—of interest to 
librarians—news of popular libraries, trends in 
library organization, and ideas on cataloging 
and classifying books. 


ane 


About 30,000 books and 100,000 magazines 
will be made available to individuals in south- 
ern Illinois heretofore denied adequate library 
privileges, following the NYA Book Sharing 
Program, conducted during National Book 
Week, November 15 to 20, by the National 
Youth Administration of Illinois District #5. 
The books and magazines will be turned over 
to rural schools and charitable institutions 
with understocked libraries, or given to com- 
munities seeking to establish independent or 
branch libraries. 

30okmobiles, or trailer libraries which visit 
rural schools and communities regularly dur- 
ing the year, may also be established by the 
NYA and county school authorities. An NYA 
Bookmobile now gives the only free public li- 
brary service in Gallatin County. 

Necessary repairs or rebinding on the books 
will be done by the workers on the NYA Li- 
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brary Project, who will also have charge of 
the classifying of the volumes. The magazines 
will be utilized, in addition to their use in 
grants to schools, institutions, and libraries, to 
furnish clippings for juvenile picture scrap- 
books. 
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The Oxford University Press, New York, 
announces the appointment of Eunice Blake as 
head of the Juvenile Department. Miss Blake, 
who entered the publishing business in 1927 as 
assistant to Louise Seaman in the Juvenile De- 
partment of Macmillan’s, has been on the staff 
of Thomas Nelson & Sons since December 
1933, as Children’s book editor (including edu- 
cational books as well as juvenile) and head 
of the production department. 


MM 


Catholic librarians of college, high school, 
hospital, and public libraries met in a regional 
conference of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, November 20, at Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kan. Sixty-five delegates 
from Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Oklahoma attended. Sister Florence 
Feeney, O.S.B., college librarian, was general 
chairman of the meeting. 

The Catholic Periodical Index, which is 
sponsored by the C.L.A. is about to be brought 
up to date, according to the president, Rev. 
Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., who hopes that a 
current quarterly index may also be published. 








The Mail Bag 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. ] 


Satisfactory Shelving 


To the Editor: 

It is practically impossible for most libra- 
rians to get satisfactory shelving in this coun- 
try. There are many business concerns which 
make a specialty of supplying library shelving 
but there is no one as far as I know whtich 
advertises any shelving which is entirely suited 
to modern library needs. They can make it 
as a “special” but I understand that a special 
price would be charged. 

The modern library needs are not those of 
a generation ago, before the days of open 
shelves. It is only about ten years ago I should 
say that it was recognized that open shelf 
rooms especially needed a better type of shelv- 
ing, and in Britain it has since then been 
possible to get this improved type. It is de- 
scribed in Brown’s Manual of Library Econ- 
omy, both in the 4th and the 5th edition. It is 
shown in the catalog of Libraco, London, and 
there may be other sources in Britain. It 
would seem to be simple for libraries in Brit- 
ain to get what they want while, as already 
stated, it is difficult in this country because it 
is not a stock article. A reference to numbers 
of Library Association Record for the past 
eleven months show several pictures of library 
interiors in which the improved shelving is 
shown. 

The users of libraries have an undoubted 
right to bookcases as convenient to use as 
possible. No library has any right to impose 
difficulties in the use of its shelves which are 
wholly unnecessary. In existing bookcases the 
cost of making the required changes would be 
little. One-sixth of the cost of one new novel 
will suffice for each tier of shelves in so called 
standard bookcases, with the cost of a new 
shelf if that is needed to take the place of a 
fixed bottom shelf. 

Every librarian knows that it is impossible 
for many people to use the horizontal bottom 
shelf. It is difficult for all to use the shelf 
above. The public sees on every hand the 
principle of making titles more visible by tilt- 
ing shelves in circulating libraries and in show 
cases; in the display bookcases in delivery 
rooms the device has been in use for a gener- 
ation. How strange it is that with an example 
of tilted shelves constantly before his eyes in 
the delivery room the idea did not occur to 
any one until recent years in libraries as ap- 
plicable to the regular shelves. There have 


been tilted shelves in use for many years, 
sometimes in libraries, but perhaps the crudity 
of these blinded all of us so that we did not 
see the principle involved. 

I think that the manufacturers of library 
shelving would like to have enough orders for 
shelving with tilted shelves to make it worth 
while for them to advertise them as a stock 
article. Serious thought on the part of libra- 
ries as to the undoubted right of the public to 
more convenient shelving would result in a 
call for them from the makers. It would also 
lead librarians to seek information as to the 
procedure which would make existing shelving 
more convenient to use. It is an easy and in- 
expensive procedure. The writer has made a 
special study of ways in which almost any 
kind of shelving may be changed to have the 
lower shelves tilted and would be pleased to 
make suggestions to any librarian without 
charge. 

Wiis K. STETSON 
948 Elm St. 


New Haven, Conn 


Negro History Week 


To the Editor: 

Negro History Week, the second week in 
February, usually lasts twice as long in the 
Oakland Public Library. After the experience 
one year of adhering rigidly to the time set 
aside for this celebration, and then having to 
reassemble the materials of the display several 
times the following week for disappointed in- 
dividuals who carne too late, it was decided to 
stretch the period. Besides, it is a cooperative 
sort of affair for which a week isn’t time 
enough. The president of the local chapter of 
the National Negro Congress drops in. You 
mention your inability to secure a decent por- 
trait of A. Philip Randolph. Soon the young 
man (whose name is, by the way, Ishmael 
Flory, a byword on the tongues of thousands 
of Negro young people all over the United 
States) returns with perhaps the only local 
copy of Mr. Randolph’s photograph. 

Such cooperation from Negro leaders (who 
gave us both newspaper and radio publicity 
last year) is one of the most gratifying things 
about Negro History Week. A Negro music 
teacher admired the list compiled for the occa- 
sion and asked for twenty-five copies to dis- 
tribute to as many clubs in the community. 
As he took them, he expressed his gratitude 
for what the library had done, in words that 
were movingly sincere. He begged to give us 

(Continued on page 351) 
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Wilson Book Notes 


The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries 
Year Book, 1937. Edited by Alex J. 
Philip. 418p. $7.50 prepaid (corrected 
from $7.00) 

The most complete directory of libraries 
and museums published in England, The new 
1937 edition has been corrected down to last 
August. It includes, in addition to the British 
Isles, listings for various foreign countries, 
among which are the United States and Can- 


ada. It is divided according to country, and 
then arranged alphabetically according to 
town. Under each city in the British Isles all 


institutions covered by the title are included, 
embracing even minor book collections, and 
the details of each type of institution dealt 
with are inclusive. The foreign listings are not 
so complete. In addition to the sections on the 
3ritish Isles and foreign countries, The Year 
Book includes auxiliary lists and 
tables, such as a biographical list of librarians, 
an obituary list, a subject index to special col- 
It is an indispensable reference 


various 


lections, etc 
work. 


A Manual of Archive Administration. By 
Hilary Jenkinson. $3.25 duty free to li- 
braries delivered from London. 

The original volume, published in 1922, was 
out of print, but, because of the increased in- 
terest in the subject, both in America and 
England, Mr. Jenkinson decided to re-issue it, 
making the extensive changes that the lapse of 
time made necessary. It includes four of the 
five original parts—Introductory; Origin and 
development of Archives and rules for archive- 
keeping; Modern archives; Archive making— 
many sections have been rewritten, new sub- 
jects have been added, and a new preface and 
index have been included. 


“Tt is the belief of this reviewer that Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s book is a contribution of outstanding value to 
all who are interested or who specialize in archival 
science, and furthermore, that it is the most sound 
and interesting treatise in a field of activity which is 
of outstanding importance in the furtherance of the 
basic aims of efficient government and of truthful 
scholarship.” Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Director, Archi- 
val Service, National Archives, Washington, D.C. in 
Library Journal. 


“The scope and exposition of Archive Theory re- 
mains much as in the edition of 1922, but more at- 
tention has been paid to the small practical matters— 
the result of greater knowledge acquired during the 
last fifteen years.”—Library World. 


“BIBLIO”. Current service for 1938, with 
Annual for 1937, in paper cover, $5.50; 
bound in cloth, $6.10 


The “Bretio” annual for 1937 is now in 
progress. A monthly author, title and subject 
catalog of books published in French, not only 
in France but in other countries, “BrBLio” was 
first published in October 1933, and since then 
has proved extremely useful. The record for 
each year that is past is preserved in the form 
of an annual cumulation of the current issues 
into one volume complete in one alphabet, 
which may be had in paper covers or bound in 
cloth. A year’s subscription includes the 
monthly numbers of the current year plus the 
annual cumulation of the preceding year. 
Complete sets of “BrBiio”, including the four 
annual volumes for 1934-1937 and the twelve 
monthly issues for 1938, may be had for $10, 
with the annual volumes in paper covers, for 
$12 bound in cloth. Prices for annual volumes 
purchased separately may be had on request. 


finding this bibliography very useful in 
Librarian, Oberlin College Library 


“We are 


our work.” 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 


scripts. By Seymour de Ricci and W. J. 
Wilson 

Vol. I: Alabama-Massachusetts, xxiv,1098p. 
$6.50 f.0.b. N.Y. 

Vol. Il: Michigan-Canada, xvii,1241p. $7.50 
f.o.b. N.Y. 

Vol. III: Index and special lists. In prepara- 
tion. 


Such a census was considered by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies in 1925, and 
in 1929, backed by an appropriation by the 
General Education Board, work on the series 
started. Both public and private collections of 
manuscripts are listed and described. The term 
“manuscripts” refers to written documents of 
every kind, except inscriptions on stone, metal 
and other hard substances. Letters, charters, 
and deeds are included, often in groups. Ori- 
ental manuscripts have been excluded, and 
Greek and Latin papyri have been reserved for 
later treatment. 


“A bibliographical achievement of outstanding im- 
portance.”’-——-New York Herald Tribune. 


“The editors are to be congratulated on the thoro 
ness with which they have done their work. 
Especially commendable is the effort to trace the pre- 
vious histories of the manuscripts."—Modern Philol- 
ogy. 
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Practical Bibliography Making, With 
Problems and Examples. By Martha 
Conner. Revised edition by Marian V. 
Higgins. 32p. 50c 

Miss Conner died in 1934, but the demand 
for her little manual has continued steadily. 

When it became necessary to reprint this 

Fall, a revision seemed desirable, and Miss 

V. Higgins who has made constant use of 

the manual in her classes in the Library 

schools of Emory University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois very kindly agreed to un- 
dertake it. The revisions involve some rewrit- 
ing and rearrangement of the material, with 
a few other minor changes in the text. 


The American Book of Days. By George 
W. Douglas. 666p. $4.50. (Library price 
$3.75). 


“The American Book of Days is a unique reference 
book, not only full of facts but alive with interest. ... 
It is rich, useful, and often surprising.”"—New York 
Times 

“The work represents a painstaking and _ vast 
amount of research, and, unless we are greatly mis 
taken, will save librarians, teachers and students a 
lot of trouble. In addition to that, it is interesting 
reading and sheds much light on the when and why 
of American holidays.’’-—Phila. Evening Public Ledger 

“To go thru this book is to meet up and shake 
hands with folk lore, incident and accident, mythol- 
ogy, fact and fancy, and out-and-out commemora- 
tion. . . . Certainly it should be a valuable addition 
to any public library, but more than that it should be 
in the household. . . . It is a book that is as interest- 
ing as it is valuable.”—Trenton Times Advertiser 


International Index to Periodicals. Three 
year cumulation for 1934-1937. xiv, 
2644p. Sold on service basis. 


The new 3-year cumulation for 1934-1937 
is now ready for distribution. This index is 
an author and subject index to the periodi- 
cals devoted to pure science and the humani- 
ties. It is issued in periodical form, five times 
a year, with yearly and 3-year cumulations. 


Special Offer 


International Bibliography of Historical Sci- 
ences. Volumes I-VIII, 1926-1933 inclu- 
sive, in one order, paper-covered, $40; 
bound in cloth, $45 f.o.b. New York. 

This offer has been made by the original 
publishers and will remain open until notifica- 
tion to the contrary. It applies to orders for 
the complete set of 8 volumes only; individual 
volumes will be supplied at rates previously 
announced : 


Vol. I. pa. $4.50, bd. $5.25; Vol. II. pa. $7.50, 
bd. $8.25; Vols. III and IV. ea. pa. $8.75, 
ea. bd. $9.50; Vols. V-IX, ea. pa. $9.90, 
ea. bd. $10.65. 


“The lists run the gamut of all aspects of the his- 
torical sciences and are the result of long and patient 
selection by hundreds of collaborators. . . . Without 
doubt these . . . four volumes can be hailed as in- 
dispensable instruments de travail for every student 
in the historical field.”—Catholic Historical Review 
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Out of Print Books 


For a number of years The Wilson Com- 
pany has been searching both here and abroad 
for out of print titles that are indexed in the 
Essay and General Literature Index, and the 
Standard Catalog Series. To this list we have 
now added the out of print titles in the Cos- 
tume Index. Many of these titles are rare and 
difficult to find since they have been out of 
print for a number of years. We have suc- 
ceeded in securing a substantial number, and 
shall be glad to state condition and 
prices upon request. 


quote 


Educational Film Catalog Supplement 


The January 1938 Supplement of the Edu- 
cational Film Catalog is nearly ready. This 
is the first quarterly supplement to the cumu- 
lated annual volume for 1937. It brings non- 
theatrical film information right up to date, 
listing about 115 new films and reviewing 
about 15 books on moving pictures 


Book Week in November, the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library held its 
second Mothers’ Institute. The first Mothers’ 
Institute was held early in 1936, a few months 
after the opening of the Mothers’ Room, the 
first of its kind in the country. In the 1937 
Institute, particular emphasis was placed on 
the value of reading to the young child from 
infancy, to encourage the love of books and 
reading as the child grows older. The pro- 
gram was planned to appeal to fathers and 
mothers of children of any age in school. The 
scope of the Institute was broadened so as to 
give special emphasis also to parent education 
and child psychology. 

Among the speakers were Dr. 
Myers, author, columnist, and child psychol- 
ogist; Dr. Alice Sowers, formerly the parent 
education specialist of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; and Catherine Berg 
Semans, Professor of Youngstown College. 
Displays for Book Week were held at the 
main library and all its branches. 


During 


Garry C 
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One Hundred Years of Wisconsin Author- 
ship, 1836-1937 has just been published by the 
Wisconsin Library Association. Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine is the compiler; the book is 
issued in mimeographed form, in an edition of 
500 copies, which are available at one ‘dollar 
each from Mr. E. E. Seebach, Milwaukee 


Public Library. 

Mis Hazeltine and the Wisconsin Library 
Association have performed a valuable service 
in issuing this reference work, 

















The Book Preview 


— for January 1938 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


De RICCI, SEYMOUR, and WILSON, WIL- 
LIAM JEROME. Census of medieval and 
renaissance manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada. Volume 2: Michigan-Canada. 
xviii,1241p $7.50 plus postage Wilson (Ready) 

016.091 Manuscripts, U.S.—Bibl. Manu- 
scripts, Canada—Bibl. Catalogs, Union. 
Libraries—U.S. Libraries—Canada 
This series is the first attempt to supply in- 
formation on the earlier manuscripts preserved 
in the United States and Canada. The term 
“manuscripts’’ includes written documents of 
every kind with the sole exception of inscrip- 
tions on stone, metal, and other hard sub- 
stances. Oriental manuscripts have been ex- 
cluded, and Greek and Latin papyri have been 
reserved for later treatment. A third volume 
to contain the necessary indexes and finding 
lists will be published in 1938. 


BEERS, HENRY PUTNEY. Bibliographies in 
American history; guide to material for re- 
search. $3.50 postpaid Wilson (Ready) 

016.973 Bibliography—Bibl.—Hist. Bibliog- 
raphy—Bibl.—U.S8. 

A comprehensive collection of bibliographical 
materials on the history of the United States 
including its diplomatic, economic, educational, 
political, religious, racial, social, and cultural 
phases. 


KELLEY, GRACE OSGOOD. Classification of 
books: an inquiry into its usefulness to the 
reader. 200p $1.75 Wilson (Ready) 

025.4 Classification—Books 
A challenge to librarians to consider the 
weakness of present classification methods and 
to devise remedial measures. The author is 
readers’ consultant at the Queens Borough pub- 

lic library and has had long and intensive li- 

brary experience in the classification of books. 


200 RELIGION 


SHEEN, FULTON JOHN. The cross and the 

crisis. Bruce pub. (Feb.) 

261 Civilization. Christianity. Communism 

Originally presented as radio talks, this 
series of discussions deals with the problem of 
the salvation of our civilization and culture. 
The author maintains that the world today is 
facing a three-fold crisis, political, economic, 
and religious. Its failure is not fundamentally 
a failure of Christianity, because Christianity 
has not had a fair chance. It is faced now 
with a choice between organic-spiritual unity, 
which is the church, and _ organic-technical 
unity, which is communism. The spiritual unity 
can become a fact only if the individual mem- 
bers of that unity exert their power to: bring 
it about. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


BARNES, HARRY ELMER, and BECKER, 
HOWARD. Social thought from lore to sci- 
ence. Volume 1, History and interpretation 
of man’s ideas about life and his fellows. 
Volume II, Sociological trends throughout the 
world. v 1 about 790p $5; v2 about 400p $4.50 
Heath (Jan.) 

309 Sociology 
Volume I is a comprehensive survey of the 
development of social thought from its begin- 
nings to the present. Volume II is the only 
account in a single volume of the present status 
of sociology, country by country, throughout 

a world. Invaluable bibliographies for both 

volumes. 


JOHNSON, ALVIN WALTER. Unicameral leg- 
islature. 208p text ed $2, trade ed $2.50 Univ. 
of Minn. press (Jan. 21) 

328.3 Legislative bodies 

Inclusive, up-to-the-minute 
rapidly growing movement for the one-house 
legislature. Covers unicameralism abroad and 
the complete American experience, including 
the Nebraska experiment and the 1937 proposals 
in Ohio, California, and nineteen other states. 
3ibliography and index. 


SUMMERS, HARRISON BOYD, ed. 
eralism in practice: the Nebraska 
system. (Reference shelf v. 11, no. 
90c Wilson (Ready) 

328.3 Legislative bodies. Legislative bodies— 
Nebraska 
Reviews the first year of the Nebraska legis- 
lature, with documentary material, press com- 
ments, and legislation accomplished; includes 

a bibliography of new material supplementing 

the earlier volume and a detailed list of types 

of legislative bodies here and in other leading 
nations. 


history of the 


Unicam- 
legislative 
5) 294p 


WOLESLAGEL. ERNEST G. Wealth vs. 
money. 140p House of Field, inc, 521 5th 
Avenue, New York City (Jan. 25) 

330.973 U.S.—Econ. condit.—1918—. Money 


In order to expound the evils of our economic 
system, the author utilizes the device of placing 
money on trial before a mythical court of 
equity. His book is the result of down-to-earth 
research into the present situation in this 
country. 


MUNN, GLENN GAYWAINE. Encyclopedia of 
banking and finance. viii,865p il $12 Bankers 
pub. (Ready) 

332.03 Finance—Dictionaries. Banks and 
banking—Dictionaries. Banks and banking 
U.S. 


Fourth revised edition, describing over 3,500 
terms relating to money, credit, banking prac- 
tice and history, law, accounting and organiza- 
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MUNN, GLENN G.—Continued 

tion, foreign exchange, trusts, investments, 
speculation, markets, and brokerage. Informa- 
tion has been taken from hundreds of sources 
and has been alphabetically arranged so that 
the reader can turn to the subject in which he 
is interested with a minimum of time and ef- 
fort. Bibliographies are included for all articles 
on important topics. (See STC) 


MOTION pictures in education: a summary of 
the literature by Edgar Dale, F. W. Dunn, 
Cc. F. Hoban, and Etta Schneider. 472p 
$2.50 Wilson (Ready) 

371.33 Moving-pictures in education 


A summary of the literature on education 
with motion pictures and other visual aids. 
Full digests of all important material in the 
field are given. 


400 PHILOLOGY 


HOVIOUS, CAROL. Flying the printways; ex- 
perience through reading. 525p il $1.40 Heath 
(Jan. 7) 


428.6 Readers and speakers. Reading 


The reading experiences which make up these 
lively chapters cover subjects modern children 
respond to—radio, motion pictures, interesting 
people, foreign lands, animals, aviation. Pre- 
sents the basic skills necessary for effective 
reading, diiccts the child’s attention to the im- 
portance of reading in connection with school 
work, and leads to an appreciation of the de- 
lights of free reading. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


PAGE, VICTOR WILFRED. Airplane servicing 
manual, including trouble shooting, repair, 
inspection, mechanical rocesses, rigging, 
maintenance. 900p 435 il Henley (Ready) 


629.13 Airplane engines. Airplanes 


A complete reference work and ground school 
course in practical aviation for students who 
wish a thorough foundation in the elements 
of engine and ay maintenance and repair. 
Especially useful to pilots who wish to service 
their own planes. Outlines all tools, machines, 
and supplies incidental to servicing modern 
wood or metal airplanes. Indispensable to every- 
one interested in practical aviation. 


CRADIT, RAYMOND V. Bookkeeping for per- 
sonal and business use. 326p il $2.25 American 
tech. soc. (Ready) 


657 Bookkeeping 


A textbook founded on the need for the 
knowledge of bookkeeping methods and tech- 
niques of the ordinary man and woman, as 
well as of the business man, the bookkeeping 
student, and the bookkeeping teacher. The 
method of approach is aimed especially at the 
person with. little or no business experience. 
The book is well illustrated and completely 
indexed. 


BEARD, MIRIAM. History of the business man. 

1185p $5 Macmilian (Ready) 

658 Business 

An attempt in a new direction—the biography 
of a type, instead of an individual. The author 
seeks to present a picture of the business man, 
the organizer of economic enterprise in finance, 
trade, and manufacture. 


800 LITERATURE 


CONCANNON, PATRICK HENRY. Pilgrim 
father’s tercentenary. 96p $1 House of Field, 
inc, 521 5th Avenue, New York City (Jan. 25) 

811 


This volume should find a lasting place in 
the poetry of America. Mr. Concannon’s poems 
have appeared in many newspapers. 


TRACY, VERA MARIE. Gold-dusty. Bruce 
pub. (Feb.) 


811 


A collection of eighty-two short poems of va- 
ried form. Written in the same spirit as Miss 
Tracy’s other verse and her prose, they re- 
veal suffering, pain, and disappointment, with- 
out morbidity. 


900 HISTORY 


HOFFMAN, ROSS JOHN SWARTZ. Tradition 
and progress. Bruce pub. (Feb.) 
901 History—Philosophy. Civilization 


A collection of twelve historical essays on 
culture, religion, and politics, varied in sub- 
ject matter, but united by the common thesis 
that there can be no ge without tradi- 
tion. Tradition is “all historical knowledge, 
the whole body of remembered experience and 
wisdom that is given over by one generation to 
another,’’ while progress is the achievement of 
“conditions of existence ever more satisfying to 
(man’s) natural desires, gaining greater liberty, 
security, @nd comfort, extending the subjuga- 
tion of nature to his ends, increasing the com- 
munity justice.’’ The author believes that 
“the golden age of terrestrial life lies not in 
Eden, nor in classical antiquity, nor in any 
mythical state of nature, but lies in the future 
awaiting the culmination of history.’’ His 
book applies these ideas to specific subjects, 
such as medievalism and the historical mind, 
Marxist history and liberalism, Europe and 
Christendom, the property basis of liberty, etc 


MERINGTON, RUTH. Tale of a tour. 192p 
$2.50 House of Field, inc, 521 5th Avenue, 
New York City (Jan. 25) 

914.3 Germany—Descr. & trav. 
Delightful tale of a tour thru Germany, full 
of facts and picturesque details. A small col- 
lection of the author’s poems is also included. 


JAPAN-MANCHOUKUO year book; 1938 issue. 
1300p $7.50 from N.Y.; $7 from Tokyo post 
free Wilson (Ready) 

915.2 Japan—Yearbooks. Manchuria—Year- 
books 


The only annual in English that contains all 
important official statistics and facts of Japan 
and Manchoukuo. The special additions to the 
1938 issue include: Master charts and diagrams 
of Japan’s national economy with supplemen- 
tary statistics, the subjects covered being state 
revenue and expenditures; foreign trade: value, 
volume, principal articles: population of Japan 
classified by industries; classification of labor 
disputes; Manchoukuo’s 5 year industrial plan; 
labor conditions and costs in Manchoukuo. 


CONLEN, WILLIAM J. Vignettes of Mexico. 
145p $2 House of Field, inc, 521 5th Avenue, 
New York City (Jan. 25) 

917.2 Mexico—Descr. & trav. 

Mr. Conlen brings to his readers a skillful 
blend of fact and fancy drawn from the rich 
material covered on his travels thru Yucatan, 
Mexico, and Central America. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AMERICAN women: the official who’s who 
among the women of the nation, 1937-38; ed. 
by Durward Howes. Volume 2 827p $10 Amer- 
ican publications, inc, 527 W. 7th St, Los 
Angeles 

920.7 U.S.—Biography. Woman—Biography 
With its 7,851 biographies, American Women 
offers a permanent biographical record with 
numerous uses for those seeking information for 
practical purposes. It has given deserved na- 
tional recognition to thousands of successful 
women. The continued biennial publication 
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AMERICAN women—Continued : 
will make it possible to record throughout time 
an accurate history of the women of America. 
Complete statistical summary; geographical in- 
dex; occupational index. 


ATTWATER, DONALD. Eastern saints. Bruce 
pub. (Feb.) 
922 Saints 
The author calls this work a ‘“‘pendant’’ to 
his earlier work on the Eastern churches. It 
is an account of the many saints who have il- 
luminated the history of the churches of the 
Orient. It presents a story, a point of view, 
and a manner of life foreign to Western civili- 
zation; yet through the lives of these saints, 
as through those of Western saints, runs the 
same continuous thread—love of God and heroic 
virtue. 


GAGE, LYMAN JUDSON. Memoirs of Lyman 
J. Gage, addenda by Gloria Gage. 255p $3 
House of Field, inc, 521 New 
York City (Jan. 25) 

B or 92 
The autobiography of McKinley's secretary of 
the treasury, filed with keen insight into vital 

problems of his period, as well as with vivid 

pictures of small-town activities, boom days in 


5th Avenue, 


Chicago, and official life in Washington. 
WILD, ROLAND, and CURTIS-BENNETT, 
DEREK. 


King’s counsel: the life of Sir 
Henry Curtis. Bennett, K.C. 282p il $2.50 Mac- 

millan (Ready) 

B or 92 Curtis-Bennett, Sir Henry 

The story of a man who made his fortune 
from the drama of life, one of the greatest de- 
fenders the English criminal bar has ever 
known, a witty after-dinner speaker, a ‘“‘first- 
nighter,’’ a keen follower of sport, and a mem- 
ber of a secret tribunal which cross-examined 
espionage suspects during the War. 


FICTION 


CARY, MELBERT. Back stage. 224p $2 House 
of Field, inc, 521 5th Avenue, New York City 
(Jan. ) 

A novel with the tone and atmosphere of 
Little Women combined with the intense ap- 
peal to the emotions revealed in the life of 
Joan of Arc. 


CUNNINGHAM, LOUIS ARTHUR. Valley of 
the stars. 305p $2 Penn (Jan. 7) 


A story of French Canada, a land of which 
romance is the lifeblood and the heritage. Here 
are depicted the pastoral peace of the Acadia 
of Evangeline and the cosmopolitan life of the 
Montreal of today. (See Huntting list) 


DAVIS, NELLE. House of sanctuary. 168p $2 
House of Field, inc, 521 5th Avenue, New York 
City (Jan. 


Destined to be a best seller. This novel has 


popular elements and many good dramatic 
scenes. 
FOWLER, MARIE LOUISE. The toll. 224p $2 


House of Field, inc, 521 

York City (Jan. 25) 

Tenderly written story of the country girl 
who makes good in the city and is almost swept 
away by the machinations of a suave villain. 


5th Avenue, New 


FRICK, HARVEY. Apostate physician. 247p $2 
House of Field, inc, 521 5th Avenue, New 
York City (Jan. 

A novel which is an indictment of our insti- 
tutions, the members of our professions, our 
existing social system, and ourselves. 


Book 





‘ scan 
Preview Me 45 


MAXWELL, ELINOR. There comes a moment. 
268p $2 Arcadia house (Jan. 24) 


A story of human emotions and personal 
achievement featuring a young girl who, 
through her own efforts, forged her way to 


success and happiness. (See Huntting list) 


SCANLON, NELLE M. Leisure for living. 312p 
$2 Arcadia house (Jan. 10) 


A group of young people, dominated by an 


eccentric relative, find their way to freedom 
and happiness. 
SNOW, CHARLES HORACE. Border feud. 


288p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Jan. 17) 


Full of bristling action and hard riding. By 
the author of The Sheriff of Chispa Loma, The 


Vigilantes of Gold Gulch, etc. (See Huntting 
list) 
STEBBINS, MRS LUCY POATE. Summer 


hostess. 302p $2 Penn (Jan. 14) 


Life for Leslie Vance has narrowed down to 
making a living for Tony, her dead sister’s 
child, and to a frantic effort to keep his ex- 
istence hidden from his wealthy paternal 
grandparents. Eventually Leslie gives them 
Tony and in losing him she finds a love that 
is deep and mature and lasting. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


TABER, MRS GLADYS (BAGG). This 
always. 256p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. 
A romance against a Wisconsin 

by the author of The Evergreen 

Huntting list) 


is for 

(Jan. 17) 
background 
Tree. (See 


ULMER, EDITH ANN. By bread alone. 
$2 House of Field 
York City (Jan. 25) 
A story with popular appeal. Will create dis- 

cussion among literary circles 


224p 
inc, 521 5th Avenue, New 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


CROFT, ALOYSIUS. Twenty one 

$1.50 Bruce pub. (Ready) 

922 Saints 

A new collection of saints’ lives for young 
readers, in which the human traits of the saints 
are emphasized almost exclusively. These sto- 
ries of their sympathy and courage show them 
to be heroes whose examples modern boys 
should want to follow. 


VAUPEL, OUISE. Jerry’s adventures in Up- 
side down land. Jerry at the top of the 
world. 240p il $2.50 House of Field, inc, 521 
5th Avenue, New York City (Jan. 25) 

These two charming books, in the style of 
Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through the 
Looking Glass, are illustrated in whimsical and 
original form by the author. 


saints. il 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H, R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 

BKL—Booklist 

HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 


braries 
CC—Children’s Catalog 


Order books described here thru the 


dealer 
from whom you usually buy books 
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DAVIS’ ANTHOLOGY OF NEWSPAPER VERSE 
Published annually since {919 

A standard reference work on newspaper verse. 
Every section of the country is represented. Fre- 
quently quoted as an authoritative work on style. 
Many libraries have complete sets and standing orders 
for annual volumes. $2.50 

Order direct or thru your bookseller 


ATHIE SALE DAViS 








141 N. E. Park Place Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A NEW WASHINGTON SERVICE 
Any Book Emanating From 


Write for Free| Washington May Be Ob- 
Sooks “From tained Through 
ay RANSDELL Inc. PUBLISHERS 








NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 








Revised and Enlarged Edition 


TREES OF NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


By H. P. BROWN, Ph.D. 

Head of the Department of Wood Technology Syracuse University 

A scholarly and complete text book, written by an au- 
thority, covering more than 150 tree species, with more than 
150 full pa illustrations. Mr. O'Connell, Library of the 
College of the City of New York, says: ‘‘The illustrations 
are excellent. All the necessary information seems to be 
there.”’ From your bookstore, $3.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 





Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 











SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


29 East 2ist Street New York 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 


library staff. This have some good 


service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 











READING FOR 


\. - wan Readings for American History. 
2. What Shall We Read Next? 35c. 





A series of reading lists for teachers and students published in cooperation with the 
School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. Ten or more copies in one order, of one list or 
assorted, 17%c each; 100 or more, 12c each postpaid. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York City 





BACKGROUND 


3. Readings for French, Latin, German. 35c. 
4. Books about Spain. 35c. 
5. Science Books for the Elementary School. 35c. 








An other We have used the Col- i) 


lege Book Company’s 
catalog to buy books. 
All used books re- 
ceived have been in 


good condition and the 
S savings effected have 
enabled us to increase 


the usefulness of our 





library. 
U D Senay & Spence, 
REFE REN CE De Pas) University 
B O O CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COL 


L 
BOOKS Ec 


Columbus £9. 































a a = ———_—_— — 
“WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


We have prepared selected list of 
reprints, in alphabetical order, and 
recommend the purchase of these 
books in our bindings at the very 
reasonable prices we quote for fic- 
tion and juveniles which are in 
constant demand in libraries. 


Request for copies of our lists will 
be attended to immediately. 

















McCLURG’S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—January 1938 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


ibrar 


the staff of 
ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 
Most of 


The books are selected b 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


caslonally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 








000 General 


HALL, ANNA GERTRUDE. The library trus- 
tee; prepared for the Trustees section of the 
American library association. 180p $2.35 A.L.A. 

023.3 Libraries—Trustees 37-14718 
“Answers many of the perplexing questions 
which arise in the relationships among library 
boards, libraries, municipal authorities, and the 
public. Prepared for the Trustees Section of 
the Association, and with the aid of trustees, 
by a librarian of long experience in public, 
county, and state library work, this handbook 
serves to clarify the trustee's powers and re- 
sponsibilities, the board's organization and pro- 
cedures, and problems of support and operation 
of the library. Principles involved, accepted 
practice, and authoritative statements are pre- 


sented in answer to specific questions.’’ Pub- 
lisher’s note. 
Booklist 34:6 S 1 '37 
“Its style is simple and modest. It thus 
becomes a highly agreeable and_ serviceable 
instrument for its users. The author’s back- 


ground of extensive familiarity with a library 
as a worker in it stands her in good stead 
and commands respect much as does one who 
lives and serves under a banner bearing a 
device, strange in these days, of noblesse oblige. 
Under the auspices and sponsorship of her as- 
sociation with the American Library Associa- 
tion, the trustees of American libraries must 
recognize their indebtedness to Miss Hall for 
her commendable studies and thoughtful ob- 
servations.’’ F. J. Sullivan 
+ Library J 62:740 O 1 '37 1050w 


100 Philosophy 


BURGESS, GELETT. Look eleven years young- 
er. 233p il $1.96 Simon & Schuster 
131.32 Mental hygiene. Old age 37-28575 
An analysis of the behavior patterns which 
increase the appearance of age, the “‘little care- 
less mannerisms and nervous movements’’ and 
the indolence in posture and speech which make 
people seem old before their time. The book 
is illustrated with photographs portraying some 
of these habits. 


Booklist 34:46 O 1 '37 
+ N Y Times pl2 S 12 '37 600w 
“The illustrations, of ‘Horrible Examples,’ 

are excellent, and the Burgess captions, such 
as ‘Bead Biting,’ ‘Face Feeling,’ ‘The Bishop's 
Pose,’ and ‘The Push-in,’ fit them like a glove. 
Those he calls ‘The Young-Old’ have as many 
problems to combat as the really aged. . . On 
the whole Mr. Burgess has written a readable 
and inspiriting book for those who feel them- 
selves aging.’’ W. R. B. 

Sat R of Lit 16:21 S 11 '37 140w 


RHINE, JOSEPH BANKS. New frontiers of the 
mind; the story of the Duke experiments; il. 
with phot. 275p $2.50 Farrar 

133 Psychical research 
Records the experiments on extra-sensory 
perception carried on for the last seven years 


Seenenenenietl 


in the psychological laboratory at Duke Univer- 
sity. The author, who is the director of the 
experimental work, attempts to prove his thesis 
that this perception is present in many people, 
and may have some bearing on future dis- 
coveries in the field of telepathy and clair- 
voyance. For the records of early experiments 
in this field see the author’s Extra-sensory Per- 
ception. 





Booklist 34:68 O 15 '37 


“As to interest, the present volume may be 
counted on to make even its most casual reader 


finish it before he lays it down. Even bad 
writing might be interesting with this book’s 
story to tell, but Dr. Rhine’s skill in story 


telling is almost as good as his material. For 
3 to be better would be impossible.’’ E. E. 
Tree 
Books p4 O 3 '37 750w 
+ N Y Times p2 O 10 '37 1550w 
- Sat R of Lit 16:5 O 9 '37 1250w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 17 ’37 430w 


500 Natural Science 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. The making of a 
scientist. 258p il $2.75 Macmillan 
591.5 Animals, Habits and behavior of 
37-28546 
In these lively entertaining chapters of in- 
formal autobiography, Dr Ditmars relates some 
of his adventures—his ‘‘good times and . 4 
his disappointments’’—chiefly in the collecting 
field. Partial contents: Episode of the thousand 
flies; Diamond-backs; New slants at the mon- 
keys; Problems of a bear hunt; Hurricane; The 
whys of a snowstorm; The paradox frog. 





Booklist 34:46 O 1 '37 
+- Books p5 O 10 '37 600w 
Commonweal 26:557 O 8 '37 60w 
Forum 98:v O '37 180w 
“The book is not organized in any way, but 
its experiences and comments alike make good 
reading. And the photographs of strange ani- 
mals are themselves fascinating.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl6 O 24 '37 450 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:20 O 2 '37 250w 
Springf’d Republican p8 O 6 '37 
Time 30:63 S 13 ’37 20w 


650w 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Book of birds; ed. by Gilbert 


Grosvenor and Alexander Wetmore. 2v 356; 
3874p il maps $5 The society 
598.2 Birds 37-27382 


“Contains illustrations of all major species of 
birds on the American continent north of Mex- 
ico, with 950 plates in color, reproduced from 
paintings by Maj. Allan Brooks. It also in- 
cludes bird biographies based on lifetime ob- 
servations by noted ornithologists.’’ Chicago 
Daily Tribune 





Booklist 33:329 Jl '37 
Chicago Daily Tribune pil2 Ag 21 ‘37 
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600 Useful Arts 
ROGERS, FRANCES, and BEARD, ALICE. 


5000 years of pisses; line drawings by the au- 
thors and eight halftones from photographs. 
3038p $2.50 Stokes 

666.1 Glassware 
Brief outline of the history, manufacture, and 
uses of glass thru the ages, taking into con- 
sideration differing articles of glass from vases 
to rose windows and building blocks. Iliustrated 

—_ numerous line drawings and photographs. 

Index. 


+N Y Times pl4 S 26 '37 550w 


“A sprightly gathering of data, together with 
human interest material and unfamiliar bits of 
history and anecdote, makes this outline easily 
read by the person whose hobby is glass col- 
lecting or the casual reader who appreciates 
beautiful art and interesting processes of manu- 
facture. This story of human endeavor neces- 
sarily exalts the individual and his initiative.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 S 24 '37 550w 


700 Fine Arts 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM. The arts; 
il. by [the author]. 677p $3.95 Simon & 
Schuster 

709 Art—History 
Presents the story of the arts, proceeding 
chronologically from the art of the cave dwellers 
to the present, and covering the arts of Egypt, 

Babylon, Chaldea, Greece, Rome, the early 

Christians, Russia, Islam, medieval Persia, 

India, China, Japan, the Romanesque, Gothic 

and Renaissance periods of Europe. Contains 

a “simple musical menu” prepared by Grace 

Castagnetta, including several composers not 

mentioned in the text with indications of some 

of their major works and where their record- 
ings may be found. Index. 


Atlantic N °37 600w 
Booklist 34:69 O 15 '37 

+ Books pl O 3 '37 2000w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 O 2 '37 1000w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p16 O 2 ‘37 450w 

+ — Christian Science Monitor p18 S 30 ‘37 
+N Y Times pl O 3 ‘37 1600w 
“These sixty-three chapters are lively and 

full of interest, and Van Loon has copiously 
illustrated them both in line and color, even to 
a large map which may be unfolded from the 
book-jacket itself whereon to locate and date 
the most important events in the history of the 
Arts. Literature has been outside his province, 
save as the drama is literature. The amount of 
ground to be covered was necessarily prodi- 
gious, and the book has been cut more than 
in half from the original manuscript. But any 
reader of this book will have absorbed the 
fundamentals concerni the intention of art 
throughout the ages and the place of the artist 
in human history.’’ W. R. Benét & others 

+ Sat R of Lit 16:5 O 2 '37 2000w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 3 ‘37 700w 


800 Literature 


DONAHUE, HAROLD W., ed. Toastmaster’s 
manual. 239p $2.50 M. Droke. 333 N. Pennsyl- 
vania st, Indianapolis 


808.8 Public meetings. After dinner 
speeches. Anecdotes 37-27436 
Handbook for the program chairman. Be- 


ginning with the selection of committees and 
the preparation of a financial budget, it traces 
the steps to the conclusion of the meeting or 
banquet. One hundred anecdotes suitable for 
various occasions and one hundred stunts for 
enlivening meetings are added. 
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Booklist 33:329 Jl '37 
Management R 26:359 O ‘37 50w 


ETNIER, ELIZABETH (JAY) (MRS STEPHEN 
MORGAN ETNIER). On Gilbert Head; Maine 
days; sketches by the author. (Atlantic 

monthly press bk) 272p $2.50 Little 

818 37-27443 


The author and her husband bought some 
forty acres of a Maine island, and proceeded 
to rebuild the tumbledown house they found 
there, and to make a garden. The book is made 
up of entries from Mrs Etnier’s 4 from the 
day in September 1934, when they bought the 
house, to the end of 1936, when their home was 
as complete as they could make it. 


Booklist 34:6 S 1 '37 
+ Books p3 Ag 8 '37 1000w 
+ — Boston Transcript p2 Jl 31 '37 1400w 
“This book has the flavor which comes from 
sharpened appreciation, from contrast. And it 
has, everywhere, an amazing sensory acuteness. 
This diarist’s mind is attuned to every note, 
every overtone, which can be struck by sight 
or sound or smell or touch upon the sensitive 
intelligence, the quick imagination. . . And 
from the reader’s sheer delight in this original, 
high-spirited and entertaining personal chron- 
icle thought ripples suddenly in widening circles 


of strengthened optimism. For here, sensitive 
and undefeated, is youth.’’ Katherine Woods 
Y Times p5 Ag 1 °37 1600w 


+ Sat R of Lit 16:18 Ag 14 '37 250w 


900 History 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, MME (SUNG MElI- 
LING). General Chiang Kai-shek; the ac- 
count of the fortnight in Sian when the fate 
of China hung in the balance [Eng title: 
Sian: a coup d'état]. 187p il $2 Doubleday 
{10s Paul, K. Oriental dept.] 

951 China—Politics and government. Chiang 
Kai-shek 
This book is in several parts. Two sections 
written by Mme Chiang are devoted (1) to an 
account of China's attempts at unification dur- 
ing the last four years of struggle, and (2) to 
her story of the coup d’état at Sian last year 
when Chiang was kidnaped. This is followed 
by extracts from General Chiang’s diary and 
the text of his admonition to his kidnapers be- 
fore his departure from them 


Booklist 34:64 O 15 '37 
-+- Books p3 O 10 '37 950w 
“This fascinating book is apparently designed 
primarily to make the world public under- 
stand with greater sympathy and respect the 
Republic of China, the Kuo-mintang and the 
Chiang and Soong families. It is one of the 
rare cases where familiarity makes a subject 
more amazing and romantic rather than more 
ordinary and humdrum.”’ Philip Burnham 
Commonweal 26:581 O 15 °37 600w 





910 Geography and Travel 


HALLIBURTON, RICHARD. Book of marvels; 
the Occident. 314p il maps $2.50 Bobbs 


910 North America—Description and travel. 
Europe—Description and travel. South 
America—Description and travel 37-15867 


In this book, addressed to boys and girls, the 
well-known author of travel books describes 
such wonders of the western world as San 
Francisco's bridges, the Yosemite falls, the 
Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, New York and 
Washington, Popocatepetl, Christophe’s Citadel, 
Mount St Michael, ibraltar, Athens, Santa 
Sophia, and many others. Illustrated with 


many photographs. 
Booklist 34:55 O 1 '37 











eet 


Wilson Bulletin for 


“A provocative book that will in some in- 
stances lead to further reading and also one 
that will appeal to the less bookish child. For 
boys and girls from 9 years on.”’ A. T. Eaton 

+N Y Times p10 Ag 8 '37 320w 


+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:4 Ag '37 190w 


STRODE, HUDSON. South by Thunderbird. 
388p il map $3 Random house 
918 South America—Description and travel. 
Aeronautics—Flights 37-21768 
Impressionistic description of the author's 
trip by airplane around South America from 
Turbo in Colombia, to Buenos Aires, across to 
Santiago and up the west coast, stopping to 
visit the main cities in Peru, Brazil, Chile and 
Argentina along the way. He talked with many 
classes of people, dined with them, went to 
their theaters, and gives an entertaining ac- 
count of all he saw and heard. 


Booklist 34:92 N 1 '37 
+ Books p5 S 19 '37 1200w 
+ N Y Times p3 O 10 '37 1100w 
“Fact and impression are balanced in this 
book. [The author's] personal adventure is al- 
ways pleasant, his reportage as accurate as 
sound research and discretion can make it. And 
the book is excellently written.’’ Hassoldt Davis 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:7 S 25 '37 500w 
Time 30:71 S 20 '37 20w 


B or 92 Biography 


JAMES, MARQUIS. Andrew Jackson: portrait 
of a president. 627p il $5 Bobbs 
B or 92 Jackson, Andrew 
Following the author’s Andrew Jackson, the 
Border Captain this volume begins with the 
political campaign of 1824 and ends with. the 
death of Jackson. It provides also a study of 
the background events of the Civil war. Bib- 
liography. Index. 
Booklist 34:66 O 15 ‘37 
+ Books pl O 10 '37 1450w 
“Mr. James is entitled to great praise for 
the warm, human picture he has portrayed of 
this great and unique man. There is a reality, 
a consistency, a freedom from theorizing about 
the book that make it a very human record in- 
deed. It is intensely interesting and most 
enjoyable throughout.’’ F. S. Ambrose 
+ Boston Transcript p3 O 9 ‘37 850w 
Christian Science Monitor p18 O 19 '37 
New Repub 92:317 O 20 ‘37 1000w 
N Y Times p9 O 3 '37 1800w 
Sat R of Lit 16:12 O 9 ‘37 700w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 17 '37 420w 
Time 30:75 O 4 '37 450w 


| 
+4+++- 


KANG, YOUNGHILL. 
$2.75 Scribner 


B or 92 


A volume of autobiography by the author of 
The Grass Roof. It covers the years from his 
first arrival in America at the age of eighteen, 
to his final adjustment to western living some 
years later. 


East goes West. 401p 


Booklist 34:66 O 15 '37 
+ — Books p3 O 3 '37 750w 
Boston Transcript p3 S 18 '37 850w 
“This book offers a rich largesse of color and 
flavor, personality and impression and event, 
and as the record of individual experience it 
has overtones of suggestiveness and a definite 
value. It is one of those rare books which will 
arouse interest, ring changes on laughter and 
leave its residue of thought.’’ Katherine Woods 
Y Times pll O 17 '37 1550w 
Sat R of Lit 16:15 S 18 ’37 450w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 26 '37 850w 
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Fiction 
CRONIN, ARCHIBALD JOSEPH. The citadel. 
401p $2.50 Little [8s 6d Gollancz] 
(87-16223] 
Study of the character development of a 
young Scotch doctor, whose first experience is 
gained as assistant to a dying practitioner in 
a Welsh mining village. The story follows his 
course as he — from Wales to London, where 
he acquires the veneer of a smart practitioner, 
and forgets his early ideals. A bungled opera- 
tion brings him to his senses, and in coopera- 
tion with two other idealistic friends, he es- 
tablishes a medical center and returns to his 
early honesty and integrity. 


Booklist 34:27 S 15 '37 
“Both the matter of the book and the manner 
of its handling mark it as the work of a 
thoughtful and forceful writer who here achieves 
a new level of maturity in his second profes- 
sion. . . Dr Cronin is telling a story, not 
preaching a sermon or writing an economic 
treatise. His picture therefore is drawn in 
terms of Andrew and Christine, their relations 
to each other, to their friends and co-workers, 
and primarily to themselves. Each of them 
is as real and lovable a character as I have met 
for a long time in fiction, and the story of their 
individual efforts to master fate seems to me 
far finer and more telling than the author's 
handling of an analogous question in ‘The Stars 
Look Down.’ ’’ Mary Ross 
+ Books pl S 12 ’37 1300w 
Boston Transcript pl S 11 ‘37 1900w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 S 11 ‘37 
Manchester Guardian p7 Jl 20 '37 480w 
-+ Nation 145:268 S 11 ’37 700w 
+ — New Repub 92:195 S 22 ’37 700w 
N Y Times p6 S 12 ’37 1100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:5 S 11 ‘37 950w 
— Spec 159:216 Jl 30 ’37 550w 
Time 30:62 S 13 ‘37 400w 


+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p591 Ag 14 
Ww 


"37 480 


LEWIS, MRS ELIZABETH (FOREMAN). 
China quest; il. by Kurt Wiese. 30lp map $2 


Winston 
37-28566 
In this story for junior and senior high school 
ages, present-day China is viewed thru the 
eyes of two boys, ‘“Reds’’ Stuart, a young 
American accompanying his parents to China 
on business, and Wang Li-san, a Chinese youth, 
who meets ‘‘Reds’’ when the latter is on a 
business trip in the interior. 


Booklist 34:56 O 1 '37 
Boston Transcript p4 O 23 '37 450w 
“A timely book portraying with skill and 
thorough understanding the position of youth 
in China today. - Mrs Lewis handles her 
plot exceptionally well, the story never drags, 
yet the feeling for place is unusual and the 
character portrayal vivid. Recommended for 
boys and girls twelve to sixteen, and the vo- 
cational guidance shelf.’’ P. A. O’Melia 
-+ Library J 62:745 O 1 '37 130w 
+ N Y Times p12 O 17 '37 360w 


SALMINEN, SALLY. Katrina; tr. from the 
Swedish by Naomi Walford. 367p $2.50 Farrar 
{7s 6d Butterworth, T.] 

37-28590 


Simple, forthright story of the life of Katrina, 
a Finnish girl, who left her comfortable farm 
home to marry a boastful sailor from the Aland 
islands. As soon as they arrived at the little 
cabin on a bleak rock which was to be her 
home, Katrina’s husband rushed off to his 
ship, leaving his young wife to work for the 
more prosperous landowners of the island. But 
poverty and hard work never conquered the in- 
dependent spirit of Katrina, and thruout the 
years she worked and bore children and made 
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SALMINEN, SALLY—Continued 

a home for them and her weakling husband, 
for whom, in time, she developed a certain 
amount of affection. 


Booklist 34:53 O 1 '37 
+ Books p7 S 19 '37 750w 
+ Boston Transcript pl S 25 ‘37 1600w 
-+- Chicago Daily Tribune p14 S 18 '37 300w 
“The book is written with detachment; dis- 
passionately it narrates how Katrina lived and 
makes no comment. When Miss Salminen wrote 
‘Katrina,’ which won a Finnish-Swedish novel 
competition, she was working as kitchen-maid 
in the house of an American millionaire. And 
‘Katrina’ is unembittered.’’ Harold Brighouse 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 S 28 ‘37 300w 
+ New Repub 92:318 O 20 ‘37 350w 
+ N Y Times p4 S 19 ‘37 1000w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:6 S 25 '37 350w 
Spec 159:604 O 8 '37 80w 
Time 30:79 O 25 '37 40w 


YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT. They seek a coun- 
try. 602p $2.75 Reynal [8s 6d Heinemann] 
Historical novel of England and South Africa 

a hundred years ago. The story opens in 
England, where John Oakley is sentenced to 
seven years transportation for poaching. There 
follows a period of horror on the convict ship, 
from which John escapes in South Africa. He 
takes refuge on a Boer farm, where he shares 
the family fortunes and hazards, treks with 
them, fights the Boers, and finally marries 
the daughter of the family and ends his wan- 
derings. 


Books p5 O 17 '37 800w 
Manchester Guardian p5 Ag 17 ‘37 550w 
+ N Y Times p6 O 17 '37 1000w 
“Brett Young reaches in this fine novel the 
high point so far in a distinguished career as 
narrator and man of letters. Both in the dis- 
cretion of the telling and in the onward 
pressure of the tale this is solid satisfying 
achievement.’’ Christopher Morley 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:5 O 16 ‘37 450w 
+ — Spec 159:326 Ag 20 '37 440w 
Time 30:80 O 25 '37 30w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p607 Ag 21 '37 


Children’s Books 


ALLEE, MARJORIE (HILL) (MRS W. C. 
ALLEE). The great tradition; with il. by 
Cc. Le Roy Baldridge. 205p $2 Houghton 

37-16378 
Story of a group of girls studying at the 

University of Chicago, who pare down expenses 

~ Pega together in one apartment. For older 

girls. 


Booklist 34:52 O 1 ‘37 
+ Books p8 O 17 '37 450w 
+ Horn Bk M 14:276 S ‘37 380w 
“Older girls will enjoy and learn much from 
this story, valuable for its true picture of 
scientific research. Characters are _ interest- 
ingly contrasted. A distinguished and im- 
portant book, altogether a fine story for any 
library.’’ Letha Davidson 
+ Library J 62:745 O 1 '37 70w 
+N Y Times p10 Ag 15 ‘37 450w 
GARNER, MRS ELVIRA. Ezekiel; il. by [the 
author]. unp $1.50 Holt 
Ezekiel is a happy little Negro boy who lives 
in Sanford, Florida, with his Mammy and Pap- 
py, his sister Emancipation, his brother Lil’ 
Plural, and Assafetida, the baby. This story of 
their simple, everyday life is enlivened with 
tiny colored pictures sprinkled on every page 
of the book. 





Booklist 34:76 O 15 '37 
+ Books p9 O 10 '37 370w 
+ Library J 62:745 O 1 ‘37 150w 
“This book is based on an intimate knowl- 
edge of its people, and conceived in a tender 
humor which touches the simple incidents with 
real distinction. It is told in true Negro dialect 
which strikes the ear in happy rhythms and 
makes it especially appealing when read aloud 
to 4-year-olds, as well as to the 6 and 8 ages 
for whom it is primarily intended.’’ E. L. Buell 
+ N Y Times p12 O 10 ’37 300w 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. Who rides in 
the dark? il. by James MacDonald. 28ip $2 
Harcourt 

37-27469 
“Around the sturdy figure of Daniel Drew of 

Portsmouth, 15 years old and a fine hand with 

horses, Stephen Meader has written not only 

a brisk tale of adventure, but a full-flavored 

tale of early New Hampshire, not long after 

the War of 1812, in the days when stage-coach 
inns were clearing-houses of information, when 
vigilantes were a means of protection and not 

@ political issue and horse-thieving was rated 

next to murder.’’ (N Y Times) For older boys 





Booklist 34:13 S 1 ‘37 
-+ Boston Transcript pl S 25 '37 450w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p20 S ‘37 
*‘Moving along like a good trotter, at an un- 
failing pace, this is still more than just an ad- 
venture story, for Mr. Meader’s prose is a 
pleasure in itself. The bounteous festivals 
of Thanksgiving and Christmas, the yarns and 
pointed speech of jovial guests, the bluff kind- 
liness of the country-folk to a lone and plucky 
boy, are all woven into a narrative which has 
the flavor of real living in those lusty days.”’ 
E. L. Buell 
+ N Y Times p12 O 10 37 360w 


Author Index to Standard Catalog Monthly 


This index to the Stanparp CaTALoG MontTHLyY 


is cumulative and begins with the September 1937 


issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


Aiken, G. D. Pioneering with fruits and 


Oy CO Ctcahab idnes bbden by cs s0-000ss 600 
Aiken, J. R. Commonsense grammar (D 

is be Saleh Cin cnie Mink wan bdldaessce cece 400 
Allee. The great tradition (Ja '38) ........ J 


American library association. Section for 
library work with children. Book evalua- 
tion committee. Inexpensive books for 
Re SE NES, IED eaxwiccveccréicicccccec 000 


Baarslag. Coast guard to the rescue (S '37) 600 
Bone and Adshead. The little boy and his 
SL Te re sO den SEU bai 0.d 8ébea bu J 


Brockman. What is she like (O '37) ...... 100 


Brown. A mind mislaid (N '37) ............ 300 
ne Te EO. | J 
ee. Look eleven years younger (Ja 

6 SESS Se SE a ae nee 1 
Carroll. Neighbor to the sky (N ‘'37) ...... F 
Chapman and Chapman. Wilderness wan- 

UT 2 aa .. 500 
Chiang. eneral Chiang Kai-shek (Ja '38) 900 
ge EN Oe | as 910 
Coward. Present indicative (N '37) ........ B 


Crane. Let me show you Vermont (O '37) 910 
Cronin. The citadel (Ja °38) ......cccccccces F 
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STANDARD CATALOG INDEX—Continued 
Dalgliesh. Long live the king (O '37) ...... 
Day. Life with mother (D '37) .........++4+- 
De La Pasture. Nothing is safe (D ‘'37) .... 
Dickinson. Poems (S °37) ....-seseseeeees 
Ditmars. The making of a scientist (Ja '38) 
Donahue. Toastmaster’s manual (Ja 38) 
Doorly. The insect man (O '37) .....-++-+«+. 
Douglas, G. W. American book of days (N 
RA Aa error Tr eerrs rr 
Doulas, R. A. Common sense in driving 
your CAP (8 °37) ....-cccccccccrcsscscccece 
Du Maurier. The Du Mauriers (N ‘37) 
Emerson and Fish. Termite city (D '37) 
Ernst. The ultimate power (S °37) 
Etnier. On Gilbert Head (Ja '38) 
Ewen. Gomposers of yesterday (S ‘37) ... 
Federal writers’ project New York (City) 
Who's who in the zoo (D '37) .......... 
Field. This life I've loved (O ‘3 
Fish. Invitation to travel (S 
Floherty. On the air (S ‘37) . 
Franck. Roaming in Hawaii (S '37) 
Free. Gardening (O °37) : 
Garner. Ezekiel (Ja ‘'38) ~ 
Glasscock. Gasoline age (S '37) ites 
Gordon and Ducas. More house for your 
SE SOP OE) bdcavdcekcsecessacr eres i 
Gulbranssen. The wind from the mountains 
CIE ono wat aralein teened Wi kine akin aie we 
Guptill. Sketching as a hobby (S °37) . 
Hall. The library trustee (Ja °38) si 
Halliburton. Book of marvels (Ja '38) ... 
Hendrick. Bulwark of the Republic (N '37) 
Hillis. Orchids on your budget (N ‘'37) . 
Hogben. Mathematics for the million (S 
; | SAR fama dan SP Pe cantata 
Ichikawa. Japanese lady in Europe (D °37) 
Irwin. Good manners for girls (D '37) 
Jackson. Guiding your life (D '37) 
James. Andrew Jackson (Ja ‘38) 
Kang. East goes West (Ja '38) ......... 


Latourette. The development of China (D 
"37 


Laughlin. So you're going to Scandinavia 
(N '37) eEL 


Lay. I wanted wings (O °'37) .. 
Lenski. The little sail boat (N ‘'37) 
Lewis, E. F. China quest (Ja °38) 
Lewis, F. Suns go down (O '37) . : 
Lynd and Lynd. Middletown in transition 
he Rictred aa aes es 
Lyons. We cover the world (O ‘'37) ...... 
McAdoo and Gaffey. The Woodrow Wilsons 
ot 2a eearerr ey re coe 
Maurois. The miracle of England (S '37) .. 
Maxwell. They came like swallows (O '37) 
Meader. Who rides in the dark (Ja °38) 
Meigs. Young Americans (N ’37) ' 
Millay. Conversation at midnight (D ’37) . 
Monro and Cook. Costume index (D ‘'37) 
National geographic society, Washington, 
D.C. Book of birds (Ja °38) ' 
Opdycke. Take a letter, please (D '37) sa 
Ormsbee and Ormsbee. If you're going to 
live in the country (N ‘37) Sia wate ; 
Owen. The Abingdon party book (0 '37) 
Parran. Shadow on the land (D °'37) . 
Paul. The life and death of a Spanish town 
o> reer ere ‘ 


( 
37 


of foods from the field (S ’37) ............ 
o. The ABC of attracting birds (N 


Pitkin. Careers after forty (O °37) 

Pope. Snakes alive (D °’37) ........ oe 
Priestley. Midnight on the desert (S ’37) 
Ransome. Pigeon post (D ‘'37) 

Remarque. Three comrades (O '37) ... : 
Rhine. New frontiers of the mind (Ja '38) 
Richmond. Personality (S '37) ......... 
Roberts, C. Victoria, four-thirty (D ’37) . 
Roberts, K. L. Northwest passage (N °3 
Robinson. Bright island (D °37) ......... : 
= and Beard. 5000 years of glass (Ja 

38) 


Rothery. Denmark (O '37) 
Salminen. Katrina (Ja ’38) oheenet 
Sanderson. Animal treasure (D '37) ...... 
Strode. South by Thunderbird (Ja ’38) 


910 


910 


Strong. How to travel without being rich 

CD. FOR). oes ch panda es canetebdaodis cituaveies 
Taintor and Monro. Handbook of social 

CORTORMOUTOIOD FTE TSE) 066 i oes e2s ices veces 
Terhune. The Terhune omnibus (D ‘'37) .... F 
Van De Water. A home in the country (N 

197 


| See re ener aera 800 
Van Loon. The arts (Ja '38) ..... EE 
Villiers. Cruise of the Conrad (O °37) .... 910 


Weygandt. New Hampshire neighbors (N 


37) 
White. Forty years on Main street (O °'37) 800 


Wilkins. And so—vVictoria (N '37) ........ F 
Wilson. The new etiquette (N ’37) ........ 300 
Woolf. The years (S °'37) eb : ~~ 
Yeats-Brown Lancer at large (S ‘'37) .... 910 
Young. They seek a country (Ja °38) F 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
(Continued from page 340) 

the time of an assistant to conduct classes in 
Negro history. There are, however, several 
EEP classes already in the subject, and the in- 
structor of one of them came in to tell us that 
he liked our display. And, as an aside that 
has nothing to do with Negro History week, 
another instructor, an engaging young colored 
woman who teaches dramatics and relies on 
the library for much of her material, walked 
in shortly after to announce that she had at 
last decided to go to library school. A club- 
woman, also Afro-American, came from a 
town thirty miles away to get some sugges 
tions for the observance of Negro History 
Week in her local library. An inter-library 
loan of pictures was arranged for that display. 
Within a week from the time the list was 
issued, a young woman (white) appeared with 
a request that we indicate the titles suitable 
for junior high school children so that she 
could suggest them to her class. The minister 
of a local Friends church brought in a copy 
of the list to get James Weldon Johnson’s 
St. Peter Relates an Incident which he in- 
tended to use as the basis of a sermon. These 
are isolated instances out of many more such 
happy contacts that make us glad we pro- 
longed Negro History Week into two weeks. 
And we know that such contacts will continue 
to be made thruout the year. 

Negro History Week was initiated in 1926 to 
promote a broader appreciation of Negro life 
and culture. Prominent among those respon- 
sible for its inauguration were Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, Robert Russa Moton, and Joel E. 
Spingarn, members of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. This Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at the national capi- 
tal, issues a quarterly journal and conducts a 
publishing house, the Associated Publishers, 
which is actively engaged ir, producing books 
in the field of Negro history and is the source 
of much material of importance to the library 
engaged in building up such a collection. 

JosEPHINE DeWitt 
Assistant Reference Librarian 
Oakland, Calif., Free Library 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


The following subject headings, recently 
adopted by libraries, have been collected by 
the Committee on Subject Headings of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section. 

For publication in this list the Committee 
would like to receive new subject headings 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson 
indexes or a Library of Congress list. Each 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or 
slip with cross references and library symbol 
indicated. 

The Committee would also like to receive 
lists of headings compiled for any special 
subject such as music, glass, etc. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 

sa="“‘see also” reference 
s=“see reference 


EFrFrig ABRAHAM, Chairman 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES 
ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES 


African languages—Issansu (NN) 

s Issansu language 
Bindweed (MnSJ) 

s Bell-bind 

s Cow-bind 
European bindweed 
Field bindweed 
Morning-glory, Small-flowered 
Morning-glory, Wild 

sa Weeds 
Disaster relief (NNMU) 
Electrons—Diffraction (MnSJ) 

s Diffraction of electrons 
Expressionism (Literature) (NNC) 
Failure (in school) (OrP) 
Family welfare (NNMU) 

sa Public welfare 

sa Social work 
Fluid mechanics (NNMU) 

s Flow of water through pipes 
Government corporations (MnSJ) 

(local subdivisions) 

sa Corporations 

sa Government competition with business 
Graphic statistics (NNMU) 

s Statistics, Graphic 
Haiduks (NN) 

Incipits (NN) 

sa Books—Titles 

sa Manuscripts 

s Initia (Incipits) 

Indology (NNC) 
Language, Universal—Panamane (NN) 

s Panamane (Artifical language) 
Lanterns (Architecture) (NN) 
Opera, Ballad (NN) 

sa Farces 

s Ballad farce 

s Ballad opera 
Plants, Gases in (DLC) 

s Gases in plants 

sa Botany—Physiology 

sa Gases 

sa Plants—Respiration 

sa Plants, Motion of fluids in 
Police—Training (MnSJ) 

s Police training 
Radio schools and training (OrP) 
Transfer of learning (O OrP) 

War easone a —— (DLC) 

s Economics of war 


eeee 


s Industry and war 

s War and industry 

sa Competition, International 
sa War, Cost of 


Weeds—lInsect control (MnSJ) 
s Biological control of weeds 
s Insect control of weeds 
sa Insects, Injurious and beneficial 


ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES 


Amnesia, Retroactive (Int) 
s Retroactive amnesia 
s Retrograde amnesia 
Building—Diagrid construction (Art) 
s Diagrid construction 
Cartesian diver (Int) 
s Bottle imp 
sa Hydrostatics 
Check lists (1A) 
Chorus (in drama) (Int) 
sa Drama—Technique 
Churches, Traveling (RG) 
s Traveling churches 
Coal distillation—Electric heating (1A) 
Coenurus (Ag) 
sa Larvae * 
Fish liver oils (Int) 
sa Fish oils 
sa Oils and fats 
Fungi, Effect of alcohols on (Ag) 
Gasoline service stations—Trailer service (1A) 
Gastrula (Int) 
sa Embryology 
Hirosima field theory (Int) 
sa Mathematical physics 
sa Unified field po 
Insects, Effect of cosmic rays on (Ag) 
sa Cosmic rays—-Biological effect 
Insurance, Bridge (RG) 
s Bridge insurance 
Integrals, Riemann (Int) 
s Riemann integrals 
International congress of stained glass (Art 
s Congress of stained glass, Internationa 
s Stained glass, International congress of 
s Congrés international du vitrail 
sa Glass painting and staining 
Kulturkreis (Int) 
s Culturai rotation 
sa Culture 
sa Culture, Primitive 
sa Ethnology—Methodology 


Lengyel culture (Int) 

sa Man, Prehistoric 
Libraries, Forestry (Ag) 

s Forestry libraries 

sa Libraries, Agricultural 
Modernista movement (Int) 

sa Spanish-American literatur: 
Museum associations (Art) 


National wildfire restoration week (RG) 
s Wildlife restoration week, National 


Pascal theorem on hexagon (Int) 
sa Configurations (mathematics) 
s Hexagon, Pascal’s theorem on 
Play stores (RG) 
sa Children’s amusements 
s Stores, Play 
Radiography, Stereoscopic (IA) 
Relief allowances (RG) 
s Allowances, Relief 
sa Unemployment—Relief measures 
Religion and history (Int) 
sa History 
s History and religion 
sa Religious history 
Rosin as fungicide (Ag) 
School employees (RG) 
sa Employees 
Science—Social aspects (RG) 
Silica flour ) 
Syncope (phonetics) (Int) 
sa Phonetics 
sa Phonology 
Thickening agents (IA) 
Unified field theories (Int) 
s Field theories, Unified 
Viruses, Plant—Inactivation (Ag) 
s Inactivation of plant viruses 
Wood products, Structural (Art) 
sa Building materials 
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THROUGH 
TURBULENT YEARS 
By VERNON McKENZIE 


A veteran journalist and political observer 
graphically surveys and interprets the manifold 
struggle in Europe that will determine the 
future of the world. $2.75 


UNDERGROUND 
NEWS 
By OSCAR MILLARD 


The dramatic story of the secret newspaper, 
La Libre Belgique, published in Belgium dur- 
ing the German occupation, now revealed for 
the first time. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS: "/\5!",215" 
By G. A. CAMPBELL 


The epic story of the development of the 
Order from a humble and penurious brother- 
hood of nine knights to an organization of 
thousands—and its betrayal and suppression. 
With maps. $3.50 


GETTING ALONG 
TOGETHER 

By MARJORIE D. KERN 

A book that tackles marriage problems in a 
new, fascinating, SPECIFIC way. Provides 


the answer to sex incompatibility, extra- 
marital relations, career vs. love, etc. $2.00 


Important Biography 





ROBESPIERRE THE 
INCORRUPTIBLE 


By FRIEDRICH SIEBURG 


The author of Is God a Frenchman reveals 
with dramatic emphasis the character and mo- 
tives of this early proletarian leader, which 
finds para!lel in modern dictatorships. Illus. 
$3.00 





Many other important books of fiction, 

biography, travel, home medical, home 

construction and other subjects will be 

published by McBRIDE and DODGE 

this spring. Write for descriptive 
catalogs. 
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January & February 


McBRIDE BOOKS 


Recommended to 


Librarians 











Anthropology & Travel 


FLYING FOX AND 
DRIFTING SAND 
By FRANCIS RATCLIFFE 


The adventures of a biologist in Queensland 
whose job was the study of giant fruit-eating 
bats and erosion, but whose perception has 
produced an entertaining, essentially human 
story. $2 illustrations. $4.00 





OVERLAND WITH THE 
NOMAD LAPPS 

By HUGO A. BERNATZIK 

A striking record in words and photographs 
of the life of a vanishing people, one of the 
last of nomad tribes, by one who personally 


shared their day-by-day existence in the frozen 
North. $3.50 


SEX, CUSTOM AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

By J. F. LAUBSCHER 

A study of South African pagan customs by 
an eminent psychiatrist—the first full-length 


study of the psychopathology of a primitive 
people. Illustrated. $5.00 


For Gardeners 


IN OUR COUNTRY 
GARDEN 


By CLARE OGDEN DAVIS 


Starting with the growth of seedlings, th« 
reader is conducted through each week of the 
gardener’s year. Both amateurs and profes 
sionals will find it informative and delightful. 
A Dodge Book. $2.00 





EF Two important books coming in February 


WARWICK DEEPING’S novel 
THE HOUSE OF SPIES. $2.00 


BOAKE CARTER’S new book 
LET’S MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS 


A Dodge Book. $1.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 E. 16th St., 


the Wilson Bulletin 














THE WAR IN CHINA 


“A year ago it was evident that American 
interest in the Far East was rapidly grow- 
ing. (See America and the Far East in 
BOOKLIST 33:137, Ja. 37). Today, because 
of the undeclared war which Japan has 
been waging in China since last July, that 
interest has reached a new apex; and the 
demand for information varies. . ."’ These 
are the opening words of a four-page edi- 
torial article by Bruno Lasker of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, in the BOOKLIST of January 15, 
1938. 


“Fortunately,” Mr. Lasker points out, “the 
widespread demand for knowledge has 
been met by publishers with an array of 
literature suited to many needs.” In this 
article, The War in China, he refers to 
nearly forty timely, representative books, 
a dozen pamphlets and reports, and several 
important periodicals. These references, 
intended to bring informational sources up 
to date, are presented under the headings 
“The Conflict Itself,” “Propaganda and 
Special Pleading,” ‘“China-—Can It Hold 
Out?” and “America’s Relation to the Far 
Eastern Conflict.” 


It is expected that librarians—and readers, 
too—will find The War in China helpful 
in finding the answers to many of the 
problems of this complicated political situ- 
ation. Mr. Lasker suggests much usable 
source material—for historical background, 
reliable interpretations of the aggressor’s 
purposes, reasonable accounts of the situ- 
ation, etc. 
e gh sg 


The January 15 issue lists with brief de- 
scriptive motes, 44 selected non-fiction 
titles, ten of fiction, thirteen new chil- 
dren’s books and four children’s editions, 
and 38 titles in new editions and series. 








To aid in introducing young people to the 
use of adult books, eleven of the 92 non- 
fiction and fiction titles in this issue were 
selected for the special list of “Books for 
Young People,” which appears in every 
issue. A suggestive “Small Library List”’ 
also appears regularly—and, in this in- 
stance, five adult books and five juveniles 
were chosen. Advance listings also appear 
for seventeen current books among those 
to be more fully described in the February 
1 issue (off the press and in the hands of 
7,223 subscribers as you read this). 


* 


And speaking of BOOKLIsT subscribers: it 
pleases us that no less than 600 have been 
added since September 1 when the twice- 
monthly schedule began. If you are not 
a subscriber, you may not know that the 
BOOKLIST now appears twice a month, on 
the first and fifteenth—subscription is $3 
a year for 23 issues (the anual index is 
the only issue in August). More libraries 
and schools now subscribe for this guide 
to new books than ever before. 


* * * 


The January 1 issue of Publishers’ Weekly 
announces that nearly 500 more new titles 
were published in 1937 than in the prev- 
ious yeat—10,912 books in one year make 
the librarian’s task of selecting the right 
books no easy one. Little wonder, then, 
that more than 7,000 librarians rely upon 
BOOKLIST selections for guidance. In 
1937, for instance, the BOOKLIST received 
for review 5,310 books of all publishers; 
2,471 were selected, classified and fully 
described in eleven regular issues. 


bd * * 


Suggestion to subscribers: In the belief that 
the BOOKLIST can be more than a library tool, 
some librarians keep it on the magazine rack 
for the convenience of general readers, parents, 
teachers and others who wish to be well in 
formed. 


time BOOKLIST 


Published by The American Library Association, Chicago 
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OLLOWING 


of a well-known radio news 


the practice 


commentator, I preface this 
story with the announcement- 
“This is a talk about continuous 
and what it 


revision—what it is, 


is not.” 


which 


Continuous revision is a term 


originated with Compton’s. It was coined 
to describe that plan of revision wherein 
the entire structure of an encyclopedia 
undergoes constant and sometimes drastic 
change to keep it modern and up to date 
in spirit, point of view, and factual con- 
tent. Continuous revision applies only to 
this thorough kind of building. The term 
should never be used to describe plate 
patching for changes in population fig- 
ures, dates, etc., which are a part of the 


routine revision of any encyclopedia. 


In order to clarify this position, let us 
examine last year’s edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, considering only 


those changes made since the 1936 edition 


was published. The new and revised 
articles required by structural changes in 
the encyclopedia involved 569 pages. 


These 569 pages were given over to 58 
new articles averaging more than two 
pages each in length, and to important re- 


visions of other articles. 





All of these materials required 
the services of skilled writers and 
editors. Minor changes in index- 
ing, cross references, and statistics 
involved changes in 747 addi- 
tional pages. The latter are rou- 
tine revisions which should not be con- 


fused with the major program. 


Now one must admit that it is more 
impressive to say bombastically (and truth- 
fully) that changes were made in 1316 
pages than to make this detailed explana- 
tion as to the actual extent of the revision. 
In the long run, however, does not the 
book-buying public lose faith in advertis- 
ing which seeks to impress rather than to 


inform ? 


Continuous revision, honestly adver- 
tised, is not a device to induce a purchaser 
to exchange his set more frequently than is 
consistent with economy. On the contrary, 
continuous revision in the Compton sense 
of the word is a guarantee that at the time 
of purchase, a set has not already greatly 
depreciated in value because of the reten- 
tion of out-dated material. When you bu) 
a new set of Compton's, you do so with 
full assurance that all of its years of use- 


fulness are ahead. 


REL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


NORTH DEARBORN 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Literary Calendar (WU 


1938 





DECEMBER 


(Continued from the January Bulletin) 


December 21. Mrs. Ernest B. Hawksley, 
grand-daughter of Charles Dickens, and 
Washington Irving, a Princeton junior, were 
guests at a “Dickens Christmas Dinner” held 
in New York City to mark the hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of the friendship 
between Charles Dickens and Washington 
Irving. Representatives from many literary 
societies attended. 


December 22. Opie Read, author and mas- 
ter of the bon mot, celebrating his eighty-fifth 
birthday in Chicago, announced that age had 
not yet halted his career. He has several 
short stories and humorous sketches on the 
fire and plans to do another book 


December 23. Edgar Lee Masters, “Spoon 
River” anthologist, accusing the U.S. public of 
treating their great literary minds and artists 
“like bootblacks,” proposed that governmental 
pensions, similar to the Order of Merit in 
England, be established here for writers and 
artists. He believes that it is a state rather 
than a Federal problem, and appealed to all 
interested persons to write to their congress- 
men. 


December 26. John Kingston Fineran, 
thirty-year old writer, died in New Orleans 
from injuries sustained in an accidental fall. 
Among his publications were a volume of 
poems, Interlude in Chaos, and The Tin Pot 
Napoleon, a biography of Huey P. Long. 


December 28. James Edward Miles, known 
as Hamish Miles, translator of the works of 
prominent French authors, especially André 
Maurois, died in Edinburgh, aged 43. 


December 29. Ursula Parrott, popular 
novelist, of Bridgeport, Conn., filed suit for 
divorce from her third husband, John J. Wild- 
berg, a New York lawyer. 


December 30. Frank H. Spearman, author 
of Western novels, died in Los Angeles at the 
age of seventy-eight. Among his books were 
Whispering Smith and Hell’s Desert. 


December 30. After a brilliant career, dur- 
ing which he lost several fortunes, Don Mar- 
quis, beloved poet, playwright and humorist, 
terminating a six-year illness, died in poverty 
in New York City, aged 59. 











DON MARQUIS 
July 29, 1878—December 30, 1937 


JANUARY 


January 3. Count Hermann Keyserling, Ger 
man writer and lecturer, cancelled a U.S. lec 
ture tour for “reasons of health,” an excuss 
necessitated, it is believed, by Nazi inte: 
ference with his plans. 


January 3. Mrs. Desmond Humphreys, 
widely known a generation ago as “Rita,” a 
popular novelist, died at her home near Bath, 
England, aged 73. 


January 6. Dr. Edward J. Cattell, public 
speaker, and novelist under the pseudonym 
Francis H. Hardy, died in Philadelphia. His 
books include The Mills of the Gods. 


January 9. John Gruelle, cartoonist and 
writer of the “Raggedy Ann” series of chil 
dren’s books, died at his home in Miami 
Springs, Fla., aged 57. 


January 17. Boris Shumiatsky has been ri 
moved as the head of the Soviet motion pic 
ture industry for attempting to inject “political 
prcpaganda and sex interest” into a film ver- 
sion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island. The changes included transforming 
cabin-boy Jim Hawkins into a girl—Jenny 
Hawkins, a troubadour—who entertains the 
pirates with songs of high life. 
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DANCER IN MADRID 


By JANET RIESENFELD 


She went to Spain to find her lover—but found herself in the midst of 
a bloody civil war! Janet Riesenfeld, pupil of La Argentinita, and 
daughter of a well known American musician, spent six months in 
besieged Madrid. Her adventures there are like no other eye-witness 
account in print—a true story of love and work overshadowed by the 
forces of life and death. 

Illustrated by Lyle Justis. $2.50, MARCH 11. 


4 o . 
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AUSTRALIA UNFLINCHING: 
ADVANCES A Dies of Wage Adres 


By DAVID M. DOW By EDGAR CHRISTIAN 
Twenty-five years ago Australia tackled and This book has done in England what Larry 
licked many knotty problems—such as labor, did in America. The story of a young Eng- 
budget, defense, conservation—now bother- lishman’s tragic battle with the frozen north. 
ing the U. S. today. Here's the story told by Introduction by HENRY C. LINK, author 
a man who has lived in both countries. of The Return to Religion. 

$2.00. JANUARY 28. $1.50. MARCH 25. 
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THE FACE THE AMATEUR 
OF FRANCE GUNCRAFTSMAN 


By HARRY ]. GREENW ALL By JAMES V. HOWE 


The author found the France the 





A practical, profusely illustrated, 


tourist never sees. Because he had a grand time, readers will, and comprehensive handbook for 
too. Awarded the French Government's Prix International for the amateur gunsmith, by the 
the best book on France written by a foreigner. author of The Modern Gunsmith. 

$2.50. FEBRUARY 11. $4.00. MARCH 4. 
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W. H. Auden 


N THE LATE TWENTIES the firmament 
of English poetry was starred only with 
the steady illumination of established poets, 
and the literary astronomers were viewing the 
flickering lights of small ‘satellites with grim 
despair, when suddenly they were jerked into 
position by the appearance of a new constel- 
lation—a group of young poets whose original- 
ity and independence could not be ignored. In 
this group were W. H. Auden, Stephen Spen- 
der, C. Day Lewis, and others, all recent 
undergraduates, who drank the cup of inspira- 
tion straight, had something to say, the ability 
to say it, and an intention to make the world 
listen. It has—especially to the loudest voice— 
Wystan Hugh Auden. 


Autobiographically, 
Iceland) : 


My passport says I’m five feet and eleven, 
With hazel eyes and fair (it’s tow-like) hair, 
That I was born in York in 1907, 
With no distinctive markings anywhere. 
Which isn’t quite correct. Conspicuous there 
On my right cheek appears a large brown 


he writes (Letters from 


mole, 
I think I don’t dislike it on the whole. 


Son of a retired Birmingham medical officer, 
George Augustus Auden, and his wife, Con- 
stance Rosalie Bicknell, he followed the usual 
educational routine for little English gentle- 
men: a good public school, and Christ Church 
College, Oxford. After going down from the 
University, he tried his hand at being a school- 
master and at the same time joined his com- 
rades in supporting Left-Wing politics. By the 
time he completed his second book, The Ora- 
tors (1932), he was a confirmed Communist, 
and like others of his group, upheld his politi- 
cal beliefs with the argument expressed by 
Spender: “A poetry sympathetic to Commun- 
ism can strike home to sounder hearts” than 
the opiates of conventional forms: “it can 
awaken interest, kindle indignation that may 
spread wildfire, not flicker out in private; it 
can cause conversions and hasten a decline.” 


This well-harnessed group soon plowed a 
deep furrow on the literary map by their cun- 
ningly contrived poetic propaganda—dedicating 
books to one another and introducing one an- 
other’s names in their poems, until it was soon 
impossible for the Right hand of English let- 
ters not to recognize what the Left was doing, 
or attempting to do. 


With Auden this recognition increased 
steadily with each publication, and in 1937, 
with seven books to his credit, he was awarded 
the King’s Gold Medal for the best poetry of 
the year, and was led by John Masefield, Poet 
Laureate, before King George VI to receive 
the honor. This award, by a conservative gov- 
ernment, to a “red” poet is perhaps the great- 
est of all indications that poetry in England is 
now standing on its own feet, and no longer 
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AUDEN 


needs the props of conventionality to win 
praise where praise is due. Last year Auden 
even went against official disapproval of Brit- 
ish subjects taking active part in the Spanish 
Civil War, by driving an ambulance at the 
front for the government side. Out of this 
came one of his finest poems, Spain. 


Adding additional lustre to the glory he has 
achieved at thirty-one, he has now produced, 
with another powerful young poet, Louis Mac- 
Neice, a book so unusual that it has elicited 
the highest praise from hard-shelled critics 
Letters from Iceland is razor-edged in its wit 
and sparkling in its satire. Into this fresh 
green salad are tossed poems with such amus- 
ing rhymes as: 

I can’t imagine what the Duke of Wellington 

Would say about the music of Duke Ellington 


and letters, comments on Icelandic food, cus- 
toms, prices—all phases of life; and their own 
“Last Will and Testament,” a brightly eloquent 
satire on the contemporary scene. There are 
also numerous approaches to the personality of 
Auden, especially in his excellent self-portrait 
in “Letter to Lord Byron,” part IV, too long 
to quote here. Perhaps an outstanding char- 
acteristic, his very attitude, is best summed up 
in one of the letters to his wife, Erica Mann, 
daughter of Thomas Mann: “The standard of 
swimming here is high and there was one first- 
class diver. I cannot conceive of anything else 
I would rather be able to do well. It’s such a 
marvellous way of showing off.” If not in 


aquatic sports, certainly on the literary spring- 
board the tricks of W. H. Auden are winning 
applause. 














LIBRARIANS 


Introducing a new book on one of the most exciting 
and significant subjects in the world of today. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY 


By EMIL RAYMOND: RIEGEL, Ph.D. A THIRD EDITION (1937) 





HE attention of the business and financial world is focused, as never before, on chemica 

industries; and a book on this subject, authoritative, and at the same time readable 
welcome addition to business literature. 

Dr. Riegel, a nationally known chemist and engineer, has the happy faculty of explaining 


intricate industrial processes in clear, graphic and accurate manner, always keeping the eco 
nomic and commercial significance in view and without the use of mathematical or chemical 
formulas beyond the layman's grasp. 


Absolutely up-to-date, this book describes such outstanding important industries as the 
manufacture of alkalies, in which millions have recently been invested in the South; the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen in this country and abroad; rayon, cellophane and other new 
cellulose products; synthetic plastics in all their modifications; the immensely important products 
of the electric furnace; the newest developments in petroleum technology; the new metals and 
alloys which are revolutionizing the transportation industry; and many other fascinatingly in- 
teresting and tremendously significant commercial applications of chemical science. 


Special features of the book are the wealth of skilfully edited statistical data; the pre 
fusion of clear and informative illustrations prepared especially for this volume; and the ample 


up-to-the-minute literature and patent references to serve the reader who wishes to foll 
more intensively any of the particular subjects dealt with. 


Hundreds of business officials, bankers, lawyers, advertising executives and editors (in 
addition, of course, to chemists and engineers) have found the previous editions of this book 
an efficient and enjoyable means of informing themselves as to the vast part that the com- 
mercial application of chemistry and chemical engineering is playing in our national economy. 


In preparing the third completely revised edition of this book Dr. Riegel has sup 
mented his own profound knowledge of the field by collaboration generously extended from 
industrial technologists, government officials and members of research organizations specially 
in touch with the subject matter of each chapter. 


We have no hesitation in characterizing Dr. Riegel's present effort as the most complete 
informative, accurate and readable survey of the whole field of chemical industry that 
ever been offered to the English-speaking public. 


851 Pages, 50 Chapters, Profusely Illustrated $5.75 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 West 42 Street New York, U. S. A. 
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Mari Sandoz 


HIRTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO MARI 

SANDOZ was born in a two-room, un- 
painted shack in the sandhills of Nebraska. 
She was the second child of the fourth wife 
of Jules Sandoz, an intrepid Swiss pioneer 
whose forty-year struggles to build a com- 
munity there furnished material many years 
later for his daughter’s book, Old Jules, which 
won the $5,000 Atlantic Monthly Non-Fiction 
Prize in 1935. 

Her intermittent schooling was sandwiched 
in between the responsibilities of a pioneer 
home: taking care of the younger children, 
working in the gardens and orchards, accom- 
panying her father on hunting expeditions, 
harvesting, storms, and neighborhood feuds. 
By her sixteenth year the total schooling in 
scholastic measure amounted to about four 
years, but she decided to try for a teacher's 
license, and went to her examination in her 
only dress, a pink gingham, which barely hid 
her trembling knees. Out of a hundred appli- 
cants she alone passed, and with flying colors. 

Teaching for the next five years in country 
schools, she then determined to enter the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to study medicine. But 
the University would not admit her without 
a high school certificate. Undaunted, this 
slim daughter of Old Jules sat outside the 
Dean’s office until he could no longer resist 
the siege. Putting herself thru the University, 
she worked nights, and lived on twenty cents a 
day for four years. Her record was brilliant 
but her irregular attendance prevented her 
from taking a degree. During this time she 
began writing and was soon publishing stories 
and articles in magazines. A deep interest in 
history, especially that of her own state, led to 
an associate editorship of the Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine, a publication of the Nebraska 
Historical Society, which she still holds. 

When her father died in 1931, she began to 
set down the impressions that had piled up in 
her mind since the old days “in the smoky old 
kitchen on the Running Water [the Nebraska 
community], the silent hours of listening be- 
hind the wood box, when it was assumed, of 
course, that I was asleep in bed.” The result 
was her book, Old Jules, and now she has 
recently brought out another, Slogum House, 
a powerful novel, with the same pioneer back- 
ground which is part and parcel of all she is 
and knows. 

She is the living embodiment of the pioneer 
spirit: dynamic, restless, plain-spoken, without 
fear. Fair in her judgments, intolerant only 
of fools, she is generous to a fault with her 
friends, who adore her. She likes good hearty 
food, but can do without it, and says that 
after a three days’ fast she “hates the rich— 
but when well-fed she only feels sorry for 
them,” 





MARI SANDOZ 


Neither pretty nor plain, she has the arrest 
ing appearance of one who has fought many 
battles both within and without her slende 
self. Her hair is the rich red shade that th 
Greeks call violet and there are shrewd lines 
around her strong mouth and honest eyes 

A realist in life, she seeks no escape in he 
writing but brings to it the fruit of her 
wealthy experience, setting forth her impres 
sions with earnest precision, in the bold lan 
guage of the frontier. One reviewer says: 
“Coming from a woman, many may find it 
shocking, but with these Mari Sandoz will 
have small patience and little concern.” 
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MARCH BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual _ selection 
by Charles Allen Smart 


° 9 Norton 
Out of Africa, by Isak Dinesen 


Random House 


Literary Guild 
Danger is My Business, by Captain John Craig 
Simon & Schuster 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Foghorns, by 
Doubleday 

Older girls: The White Stag, by 
Viking Press 

Intermediate group: Tales of a Chinese 
mother. Doubleday 

Primary group: About Eleanore H 
Wilson. Whitman 


Book Union (February) 


A Philosophy for a Modern Man, by 
Levy. Knopf 


Howard Peas 
Kate Seredy 


Ricco, by 


Prof. H 


Catholic Book Club 


Three Rousing Cheers, by 
Appleton-Century 


Elizabeth Jordan 








